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ACL today — White House tomorrow 




An Area Workshop Conference in preparation fo» the 1970 White House Conference on 

Children and Youth was held at Mary Washington College on November 14. Through 
a 9eries of small discussion groups the Conference attempted to identify and define 
the needs and problems of our area's children and youth, together with possible lines 



Residential Council chairman 
Pat Carter will present to SGA 
Executive Cabinet a resolution 
questioning the campus judicial 
structure tomorrow night. 

The three-Doint resolution 
calls for an investigation and 
re-evaluation of matters con- 
cerning Joint Council: "(1) that 
there be a separate body for Joint 
Council appeals; (2) that offences 
warranting suspension or expul- 
sion be reconsidered; and (3) 
that students be better-educated 
on Joint Council procedure." 

The resolution was adopted at a 
meeting of the Residential Coun- 
cil on November 11. Marilyn 
Preble, president of Framar, ex- 
pressed concern that hall presi- 
dents perhaps did not fully realize 
the extreme consequences that 
could result from a Joint Council 
case. She felt that hall presidents 
should have a better understand- 
ing of their roles on Joint Coun- 
cil. In line with this request, an 
SGA judicial representative will 
address Residential Council on 
December 3. 

Residential Council suggested 
the establishment of a committee, 
in which its members would par- 
ticipate, to explore points men- 
tioned in the resolution and other 



questions which have arisen. The 
Council felt that the accused 
should be allowed to know all' 
testimony regarding her case. 



Senate 
agenda 



The following new busi- 
ness will be discussed at 
this week s Senate meet- 
ing: 

A discussion on the Cul- 
tural Affairs Committee 
concerning its value to the 
student body. 

A discussion of coeduca- 
tion at Mary Washington 
College to determine the 
general student feeling on 
the subject. 

Old business scheduled 
to be discussed includes the 
following: 

A report from the newly 
formed room assignments 
committee. 

A report on the progress 
of the rifle range debate 
and follow-up questionaire. 



Amendment 
Downed 36-1 1 

By BARBARA HALLIDAY 
The Senate defeated the con- 
troversial amendment concern- 
ing the responsibility of student 
organizations to the SGA Execu- 
tive Cabinet by a vote of 36 to 
11 at their last meeting November 
6. 

Senators voting in favor of the 
amendment were Betty Lou 
Earles, Laura del Maestro, Jane 
Burruss, Bonnie Page, Cindy 
Phillips, Delores Brooks, Chris- 
ine Hopper, Vicki Silek, Mary 
Saunders, Robin Davidson, and 
Cindy Winchell. 

The second proposed amend-- 
ment concerning recall and ref- 
erendum passed with one dis- 
senting vote. Mary Henry was the 
only Senator who did not favor 
the amendment. 

According to the Constitution, 
two-thirds of the senators must 
vote for an amendment for it to 
pass. 

Senators speaking against the 
first amendment included Kathy 
Marilla, Lynn Raisor, Pat 
Glaser, Doralee Lipoli, PatTiet- 
jen, Margaret Lawrence, Conde 
Palmore, and others. SGA Presi- 
dent Patti Boise and SGA Trea- 
surer Ellen Smith spoke in favor 
of the amendment. 

The Senate adopted a proposal 
to sponsor a debate and a cam- 
pus-wide poll on the rifle range. 
An ad hoc committee, to behead- 
ed by Kathy Marilla, was formed 
for the purpose of investigating 
room assignments. 

Patti Boise asked that the 
Senate approved the appointments 
of two students to serve on facul- 
ty ad hoc committees. Marilyn 
Preble will serve on the com- 
mittee on Latin American Stud- 
ies and Alex Tanaloris will serve 
on the Committee on Slavic Stud- 
ies. 

Karen Harwood was elected 
unanimously as Senate Parlia- 
mentarian. 



Cavaliers seek to co-educate 



By JANE TOUZALIN 



Proponents of coeducation at 
the University of Virginia took a 
step toward enlisting the aid of 
MWC students for their cause 
last Wednesday night. Steve Ta- 
backman and Jimmy Miller, both 
of U. Va., spoke to a small group 
of students here and stated that 
they expect "much support from 
MWC." 

As members of the Martin 
Luther King Memorial Chapter 
on Human Relations, they reflect 
two official stands concerning co- 
education: (1) that women have 
the right to equal educational op- 
portunities; and (2) that coeduca- 
tion will attract more black stu- 
dents to the University. 

In discussing their plan of 
action, Tabackman offered three 
main arguments in favor of co- 
ecucation. First, on a legal scale, 
he cited the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 which outlawed segregation 
between the sexes. He added, 
however, that this question would 
probably not be taken to a court 
of law except as a final, extreme 
measure. 

Secondly, he referred to the 
"separate but equal" doctrine, 
questioning whether it is really 
in effect in the state schools. Ac- 
cording to Tabackman, the sexes 
are kept separate in certain 
schools, but, in most cases, the 
qualities of the education receiv- 
ed are not at all equal. 

As an outgrowth of this idea, 
he stated that coeducation would, 
from an academic point of view, 
improve the quality of womens' 
education in Virginia. Using MWC 
as an example, Tabacman point- 
ed out the inferiorities of a wom- 
an's college as compared to U.Va. 
For example, in the area of 
course offerings, those at U.Va. 
generally outnumber those at 
MWC. The most glaring example 
is the English departments, in 



which 50 different courses are 
offered at U.Va. compared to only 
27 at MWC. 

In the area of faculty, it was 
pointed out that salaries of full 
professors at the College average 
about $9,500, while at the Uni- 
versity the average is $13,000. 
Further, MWC has two depart- 
ments in which the department 
heads do not have Ph.D.'s. Last- 
ly, according to ratings determin- 
ed by the American Association 
of University Professors, the 
MWC faculty rates a C + /D 
whereas the faculty at U.Va. 
holds a B/A rating. 

The advantages of coeducation 
per se are most clearly shown 
in the Princeton Report on Co- 
education, Miller added, for 
though the schools are different, 
he feels that the reasons are 
basically the 



Tabackman also cited several 
criticisms of the coeducational 
system which seem to be widely 
held at U.Va. The four most 
popular arguments, he reported, 
are that a coeducational system at 
U.Va. would prevent people from 
studying, would bread a tradition, 
would destroy what he terms a 
"lofty Jeffersonian ideal," and 
would put a strain on the honor 
system. 

In describing their plan of 
action, Miller and Tabackman 
said that the question would be 
referred to the Board of Visitors 
in December and would probably 
be generally approved. It would 
then be voted on in a referendum 
in the next University election, 
which is in December. Mean- 
while, 50 petitions are being 
circulated among the U.Va. stu- 



dent body and faculty. When asked 
to predict the voter reaction, 
Miller replied that, in a poll 
taken a few years ago, slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the 
students polled were in favor of 
coeducation. 

"We expect much support from 
MWC," Tabackman said. When 
asked how students here can help, 
he suggested that campaigns be 
organized and petitions circulat- 
ed throughout the student body. 

"Faculty support is also es- 
sential," he said, and suggested 
that a petition be given to one 
interested faculty member of 
each department to be passed 
along to the rest of the depart- 
ment members. He emphasized 
also that letters to the Cavalier 
Daily can be benificial. 




Two members of the Human 
co-educate Virginia youth. 



Relations Committee solicit aid for the struggle to 



editorial 1 

Up against the wall 

Should Joint Council have the power to suspend 
and expel students? Should Joint Council proce- 
dures conform more closely with civil court pro- 
cedures? Does Joint Council deny a student her 
civil liberties? Who defines "cases of serious 
misconduct?" Should a case be appealed to the 
same jundicial body which made the original 
decision? Should Joint Council be held answerable 
to its electorate for harsh and unjust punishments ? 
How can a student protest excessive punishments? 
Should Joint Council have the power to punish a 
student academically for social misconduct? Why 
should the executive head of SGA be officially 
involved in the judicial branch of SGA? Should 
Joint Council have the right to make completely 
arbitrary judgments? Should maximum punish- 
ments be established for specific violations? Can 
a student be forced to incriminate herself, in fact 
if not in theory? Should Joint Council consider a 
student's conduct, other than actions for which 
she is being tried? Can Joint Council try a student 
on a charge of which she has not been informed? 
What qualifies Joint Council to decide who is a 
contributing member of the college community? 
How, in fact, does Joint Council determine a stu- 
dent's fitness to be a member of the community? 
Should a student be informed of all the factors 
and considerations used by Joint Council in 
determining her punishment, intangibles as well 
as facts, character judgments as well as evi- 
dence. Should Joint Council decide what is "best" 
for a student without consulting her ? 

The BULLET welcomes comments from its 
readers. 



Letters 
to the Editor 



Mediocre objectives? 

Editor: 

Towards the end of her career 
here Louise Steinmark wrote a 
letter to the BULLET which prov- 
ed startingly controversial. She 
contended that Mary Washington 
was a mediocre institution, bent 
on turning out mediocre minds 
to propagate mediocre children 
with mediocre values and goals 
in order to perpetrate a mediocre 
society. 

At the beginning of this semes- 
ter I firmly agreed with Miss 
Steinmark — and I was not par- 
ticularly unhappy about it. With 
minimal effort I found that I 
found that I could live the way 
I wanted to and could remain 
oblivious to those things at Mary 
Washington that irritated me, e.g. 
seemingly picayune rules and at 
time oppressive punishments; 
endless faculty pleas for intel- 
lectual initiative on the part of 
the student followed by cold show- 
ers from the faculty when any 
but the exceptional student tried 
to take such initiative; thousands 
of dollars spent on a Ring Dance 
Weekend; Freshman beanies; in- 
terminable dorm announcements 
for hot dogs, class dues, candy 
and stationary sales; and May 
Day. By carefully chosing my 
courses and teachers I felt fairly 
sure of getting an adequate if 
See LETTERS, Page 14 



Boggled mind 

Discourse on old versus new 



All is not well with the world. 
The seeming absurdity that some 
people could find our environment 
here less than idyllic was brought 
home to me while discussing the 
inherent nature of man and how 
all is for the best after listening 
to Huntly-Brinkly in the lounge 
in ACL, now known for its taste- 
ful array of concessions and pro- 
nouncement to the world outside 
that this is MWC. The circum- 
stances were such that Susie Sen- 
ior and Franny Freshman were 
overheard by the reporter. Susie 
was attempting to determine why 
Franny was not altogether happy. 
In the course of the conversa- 
tion it was unearthed that Franny 
was not familiar with the basic 
structure of the SGA, of which 
every student is a member. Sus- 
ie, with her well-honed, probing 
mind, a product of three years 
of vigorous academic training, 
was able to delve deeper into the 
source of Franny' s discontent 
and it was suddenly made 
manifest to her that Franny had 
not lived at MWC in the age 
B. C. — before Constitution, or, 
more accurately, Before New 
Constitution. Susie described lan- 
gourusly the less than equitable 
distribution of rights, privileges 
and power before the coming of 
the Constitution — how few non- 
involved students could actually 
determine objectively what was 
indeed transpiring in the hier- 
archy of SGA, and how many times 
Susie herself was given to won- 
der whether her interests were 
best being represented to the 
Administration, Faculty and bulk 
of the Student Body. Then came 
the Enlightenment. Those SGA of- 
ficials who had attained power 
in old ways were made aware 
of the basic inconsistencies, and 
trenchant wrongs of "the sys- 
tem" and systematically sought 



By GINNY WHEATON 

to right past wrongs. The end- 
product was the New Constitu- 
tion, a happy mixture of past 
heritage and tradition and new 
wisdom, gleaned from the canons 
of law. The drafters of the con- 
stitution quickly found several 
converts, who were persuaded to 
run for office, pledging to carry 
out the new Constitution, and af- 
ter they were elected, they staged 
a referendum to determine if 
other students were of like mind. 

Franny rudely interrupted to 
ask exactly what the Constitution 
changed, where this was all writ- 
ten out, and what relation the 
handbook had to all this. Susie 
patiently resumed her account 
of the new way, explaining that 
the Handbook was the book where 
all the Constitution and the other 
customs and traditions were set 
down, both to acquaint new stu- 
dents and to refresh and inspire 
old students with these customs. 
The Executive branch now con- 
sists of a President and her 
advisers, the legislative of a duly 
elected Senate, and the judicial 
of a tripartite set of councils, 
from residence hall to review 
board to Joint council. Such a 
sound system was enthusiastical- 
ly greeted by one and all, and 
now everyone, save Franny, were 
happy, exclaimed Susie tri- 
umphantly. 

But wait, said Franny, I still 
don't get it. The Senate, so my 
senator tells me, shows great 
facility at forming ad hoc com-' 
mittees, which is all right, I 
guess, and has debated and act- 
ed on three resolutions, but so 
far they don't seem to vary im- 
portant to anyone except them- 
selves. As for the Executive, 
I don't know what thy do, except 
every once in a while one of 
them makes a speech or writes 
a . letter or gets her name in 



the paper. I guess they're okay, 
too. Now, the judicial branch acts 
in our best interest, or so it 
told a friend who want before 
Joint. It looks okay in the Con- 
stitution, but where does it say 
anything about anything except 
who sits on it? What about pro- 
cedure, nature of the trials, etc.? 

Susie looked perplexed, and 
finally determined to ask her 
judicial representative about 
this. As luck would have it, Susie 
remembered the Campus Judicial 
Guidebook, written for the rep- 
resentatives and other people too, 
if they had the diligence to search 
one out, since copies were lim- 
ited. Susie went to great lengths 
to obtain a copy to show to Fran- 
ny, who began to peruse it. She 
was at first impressed with the 
conification of cases and the 
setting down of procedure., then 
queried why no one ever heard 
about the trials. Susie, astonish- 
ed at her audacity, reminded that 
all cases were confidential, or 
secret or something like that — 
traditionally and always, to her 
knowledge. She then pointed out 
that the proceedings were hear- 
ings, not trials. Franny wonder- 
ed why, if the courts had the 
power to determine virtually any 
punishment, from hand-slapping 
to expulsion, there was no visible 
legal adviser to advise the de- 
fendant wanted it. Susie replied 
that the good of the student was 
always understood, and that there 
was no prohibition to a public 
trial set down anywhere. How- 
ever, she couldn't remember 
ever hearing of a public hearing. 
Franny meditated for a while 
over the contents of the Guide- 
book and Handbook, then quietly 
prepared to return to her dorm. 
As the two girls were walking, 

See BOGGLED, Page 13 



editorial 

Here I stand 

Having oeen specifically asked by the BULLET 
staff to write what they lovingly term the tradi- 
tional "here I stand" editorial, I feel somewhat 
bound to display some sense of profound 
wisdom. 

Yet profundity seems out of place here and es- 
pecially now, for it only helps to build more mis- 
understanding and there already seems to be a 
great deal of misunderstanding between certain 
factions on campus, resulting in an extreme case 
of "dichotomy." There are the liberal students ver- 
sus the conservative students, the liberal faculty 
versus the conservative faculty, the students ver- 
sus the administration, the faculty versus the ad- 
ministration, the BULLET versus everyone and the 
19th century versus the 20th century. There is 
black, there is white - but no gray. 

As editor, I would like to breach this gap and build 
up understanding and tolerance so that we can have 
a homogeneous group on campus working towards 
the ultimate goal of making Mary Washington Col- 
lege a better place in which to live and work. 

But, my primary concern at the moment is to 
clarify what I see the BULLET'S role to be on 
this campus. Many people seem to feel that we 
step out of the bounds of proper journalism, that 
we create controversy, and that we generally want 
to cause trouble. This is not true. I feel that the 
BULLET has a responsibility to take an active voice 
in an environment of general silence. Besides our 
traditional role of reporting the news objectively, 
I feel that our role calls for us to take strong 
stands on issues. 

In view of this, I also feel that it is our duty to 
present the other side and will, therefore, print 
guest editorials and columns expressing the oppo- 
site opinions whenever possible. 

We do not want to alienate people - we want to 
make them think. We're not saying we possess 
the only knowledge of what is "right", but as 
long as we are fair in presenting varying views, 
we must speak out on what we are feeling and 
thinking. We want students and faculty to blow 
their cool once in a while and get rid of their 
middle-class neurotic hang-ups. We want to wake 
the campus up. But, most of all, we want to do 
some good. 

I feel that the BULLET can be a prime mover 
in helping to make MWC an ideal community where 
all our academic and social ills will be cured. 
This is our responsibility; this is our duty and I 
plan to live up to it. gw 
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"Just as I see the BULLET as a part of 
own education, I also want it to be a part 



of the education of every student at this col- 
lege. I will express my opinions every week 
and will hope for a response from you. 
Whether this response is totally favorable or 
violently unfavorable is of little importance. 
If it is a thoughtful response and one which 
has caused you to examine your own beliefs, 
then I will have achieved my purpose." 

LIZ VANTREASE 
Feb. 12, 1968 



Chancellor Simpson 
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BULLET 



What is your phi- 

? 



Chancellor — Of course, you 
know as well as I do that I can't 
briefly tell you a philosophy of 
education, but I can comment on 
one or two things about what I 
think. Now, first of all, I firmly 
believe that there is some kind 
of progression from one area of 
your education, to another area, 
to another, and each one in its 
way has differing goals. For ex- 
ample, the elementary school, the 
secondary school, the college, the 
university, the professional 
school — what you will. And 
though you have a progression, 
hopefully, each one should really 
become an entity in itself rather 
than just a step along some path. 
And I think this is particularly 
important when you get to col- 
lege, because sometimes people 
can't see that the progression 
is there; neither can they see that, 
what we call college, has certain 
goals that no other area of the 
educational process has. Now, 
first of all, I think an undergrad- 
uate college has an educational 
goal that no other section of your 
education has. It is dependent 
upon the mastery of the others 
and the achievement of the others, 
but its validity is not based on 
what is to follow necessarily; it 
can be an end in itself. And I 
think sometimes students in un- 
dergraduate schools — and teach- 
ers — tend to evaluate what's 
being done in an undergraduate 
school as if it's only in prepara- 
tion for something else. It seeks 
to do an educational job that no 
other segment of the thing under- 
takes. Now that's the first point 
of a philosophy of education. And 
secondly, I think that — and here 
I'd rather talk about this particu- 
lar area of a college — in a col- 
lege largely for the first time, 
the student switches from a con- 
centration on the acquiring of 
subject matter — information 
primarily — to the point of 
evaluating and weighing evidence, 
regardless of the subject matter, 
regardless of its practicality or 
its ultimate value. The process 
is one of evaluation, of consid- 
eration of source materials, of 
evidence, trying to — in a big or 
little way — arrive at something 
that we call a truth And that's 
why I feel that the curriculum 
that is built too heavily upon — 
"you've got to learn this part 
of the subject matter, and this 
part of the subject matter, and 
this" — and fails to do the other 
at this point in the process is not 
doing a good job. That's my cri- 
teria — when a curriculum or 
when a student body, or a course 
of study or a class or whatever 
you want to call it, is chiefly a 



matter of transmitting the knowl- 
edge of one person — and I'm 
not discrediting that: there's 
value in transferring the knowl- 
edge; it's a short cut, to begin 
with — but if, at this stage of 
your intellectual growth, in your 
classes and in the educational 
processes, you don't come up 
against that, it's missing the 
boat. To me, that's the most 
revelent thing of all. As far as 
other kind of relevance, it's a 
different thing. Therefore, as a 
result of those two things, I de- 
plore any kind of teaching or 
learning that's an indoctrination. 
I don't like it in a classroom. I 
don't like arguments or debates 
in which the conclusions have 
already been reached before the 
discussion takes place, in what 
I call the atmosphere of certain- 
ty. In other words, I come into 
something — into a classroom — 
with the absolute conviction that 
my way is right. Therefore I'm 
not open for any kind of argument. 
No learning ever takes place. All 
you have are a bunch of people 
who have already decided what 
they believe in. So there's a cer- 
tain amount of free-wheeling, of 
give and take, that's inevitable, 
and when human beings think and 
act the way human beings do, 
you can't have a rigid, set, one- 
track scheme. There's got to be 
the give and take; it can't be 
all teacher, it can't be all stu- 
dent. Academic freedom is just 
as much the students' preroga- 
tive as it is the teachers' pre- 
rogative. And my quarrel with 
students — particularly under- 
graduate students — is that they 
don't exercise their academic 
freedom enough. They don't stand 
up to the teacher, particularly, I 
think, in independent study. If 
you undertake a piece of inde- 
pendent study, if you're any good, 
you ought to know more about 
that subject than the teacher does. 
If this teacher still knows more 
about it when you're through than 
you do, then you haven't done a 
very good job, 

BULLET — Do you, as Chan- 
cellor, have any long range goals 
for the College in view of your 
philosophy of education? 

Chancellor — The long range 
goal is just that: to see if you 
really can, in this day and time, 
have this kind of college, if peo- 
ple will — shall I use the ex- 
pression — buy it. In other words, 
do they want it? We all say we 
want education. A cousin of mine 
used to say that education was 
the only thing a person was will- 
ing to pay for and not get. In 
particular, the education, as I see 
it, of the undergraduate school. 
Now if you look at education in 



the college area as just trans- 
mission of knowledge, none of the 
give and take between student and 
faculty, between student and stu- 
dent, you just ought to stay home 
and save your money res idential- 
ly and read the book. No need to 
come to college and listen to 
someone else hash over the book 
or tell you something in the li- 
brary that you ought to go read 
and you can find out for yourself, 
if you've got good sense. So the 
undergraduate college is, really, 
in my judgement, the intellectual 
breakaway of the young person. 
That's when you break free. 

BULLET — Do you have any 
thoughts about faculty-student 
communication outside the class- 
room? I feel that many of the 
things I have learned from the 
faculty members have been out- 
side the classroom, because in- 
side the classroom very much of 
it is transmission of knowledge 
rather than what you're talking 
about. Do you have any plans 
for fostering this sort of give 
and take communication? How do 
you think we can have more of 
faculty members sharing their 
vast experiences and knowledge 
outside the classroom? 



Chancellor — Can I back up 
and answer your question indi- 
rectly? Actually, I think more of 
it should be in the classroom, 
assuming your evaluation is ac- 
curate. It's certainly accurate 
from your experience because 
you know what you've gotten. I 
would say that more is going on 
outside the classroom and less 
inside the classroom than should 
be. Now, how to make that shift 
depends on a lot of factors over 
which I don't think any one person 
has control. It has to do with the 
nature of the person who's the 
teacher. If you've got a person 
whose talents are not chiefly 
that of the give and take — a 
more restrained, thoughtful, shy 
kind of personality — intellec- 
tually as well as physically — 
that person is apt to shy away 
from it until the student creates 
the environment in which the 
teacher will come forward. 
You've got to have the environ- 
ment to do it. 

BULLET — Don't you need 
smaller classes for that? 

Chancellor — Not necessarily, 
but theoretically you've got a bet- 
ter chance with a small class than 
you have with a large class. 

BULLET — But we're not going 
to have smaller classes probably. 
It's the money and everything. 



Chancellor — Well, no. Money 
is a factor, but the vast majority 
of the classes are by definition 
small. Take the English depart- 
ment. 

BULLET — Thirty students? 

Chancellor — I would say some- 
where between 20 and 30. 



BULLET- I consider small 
like. ten. 

Chancellor — Well, I think that 
if it could be demonstrated you 
csn £C . : ; • ) done with ten and you 
can't ge' i< <io> with twenty, then 
1 1 link you have to decide whether 
it i > worth the cost of doing it — 
trying to finance it with ten as op- 
po.-5'i ! twenty. I still think you 
can b a heck of a lot with twenty 
— certainly on some of the more 
preliminary course work. 3ut I 
think if you look, not in all depart- 
ments now, but in many depart- 
ments, I think you'l find that the 
upper classes are not as heavily 
populated. Now I'm all for some 
kind of pre-registration because 
you cannot predict how to hire a 
faculty to get the courses taught 
that ought to be, because you end 
up with forty people in that class 
andjtwo in this one — if you 
had known ahead of time you 
could have arranged for it. So I 
think the answer, yes, is that 
you've got a better chance, in 
theory, of this taking place with 
ten. But, in my teaching ex- 
perience, if I had the kind of stu- 
dents that would want to indulge 
in this process, whether it be 
Chaucer or Modern Drama or any 
of the courses that I taught, I 
never found a handicap in getting 
it going. Now I think, to put it 
another way, you can get a lect- 
urer — now you can't talk back 
to lecturers really — but I think 
you can get a skillful lecturer 
who can do this thing and you don't 
even need to talk — that the lec- 
turer anticipates your questions 
and answers them for you. But 
somebody who has that skill may 
be a complete flop if he did the 
other. I never felt you wanted a 
faculty made up of all of one kind 
to do one kind of thing. You should 
try to make it diverse. 

BULLET — How do you feel 
about joint faculty-student rela- 
tions in areas that relate to the 
classroom, but not specifically in 
the classroom, like committee 
work on academic excellence, lib- 
rary committee and instruction 
commi'.tee? 



of my colleagues, but I feel that 
what I tried to say at the convoca- 
tion this year was that you have 
three very diverse groups in the 
college, you have students with 
wh.- 1 i ey can bring to It you 
hav? ."acuity members who are 
teaching; and then you have those 
of us who have a different kind 
of responsibility but who have 
been teachers in their time. If 
you are a college and you want 
evidence, I can't see why you 
wov'd not want all of the evidence 
you can get and students have evi- 
dence. I would feel that if you 
took action without giving con- 
sideration to their point of view 
that you are simply closing your 
eyes to eviaence.ana i uon ihuiik 
any scholar would do that. So 
tnen,in answer, I think we should 
have mere of it. I think we run 
into a problem when it comes to 
legislation — voting — who de- 
cides. I have a notion, not here, 
but everywhere, that you've got 
to put a responsibility for decid- 
ing on certain people, for 
example, the responsibility 
delegated to SGA and the re- 
sponsibility on the curriculum 
that is delegated to the faculty. 
Until the faculty is ready jto 
Store that decision making with 
the students, you can't mo /e very 
fast. I can't make them do it and 
I wouldn't try. So here again, 
you have got to create a different 
but a comparable environment in 
which this can take place. I think 
in the last three or four years, 
we have made great headway. I 
think the dean's committees on 
area studies are a good beginning 
breakthrough on these points. 

But the difference between get- 
ting the factual material and 
making the decision is the thing 




Chancellor — I think I'm prob- 
ably more permissive than a lot 



that people get on the rocks about 

— the decision making. I think 
most people are perfectly willing, 
at least I hope they are, to get 
the facts. Certainly you could not 
have had a better working re- 
lationship — students and faculty 

— then you had on the revision 
of the schedule. Certainly not 
everybody likes it, that is beside 
the point, but it was literally a 
joint decision. Now the final deci- 
sion on accepting it, however, was 
the faculty's decision. 



BULLET — If they do not 
accept it, then what happens? 



speaks with the press 



Chancellor — Then I've got to 
maneuver in some way. I mean, 
you've got to get the ball started 



BULLET — In what areas does 
the final decision not rest with 
you? 

Chancellor — Of course, in the 
final analysis, I am responsible 
for all of it. If we go broke, 
then actually, I can't get out 
from under; there's nobody I can 
pass the buck to. If the faculty 
makes a mistake; if the Student 
Government makes a mistake; if 
the Bullet goes off the deep end; 
I'm the one who gets the nasty 
letter. Now that's part of the job 
and I'm paid for that and I don't 
ever want to feel sorry for my- 
self. I think people, certainly in 
your area, tend to think that 
everything comes to my desk and I 
write "yes" or "no" on it — 
well that isn't so. Except as a re- 
sult of consultation with me. Now 
I'm not downplaying the fact that 
I have an influence — that goes 
with it. The faculty really de- 
cide on the curriculum. They 
decide on the entrance require- 
ments, the degree requirements; 
they, through their committee on 
curriculum, pass on every course 
that is taught, every course that 
is dropped from the curriculum. 
It takes the whole faculty to 
change the degree requirements. 
For example, if the degree 
requirements say that you have 
to have, as a basic requirement, 
English composition and litera- 
ture, then it takes the faculty to 
change that, not the Board of 
Trustees, not me. They can meet 
tomorrow andpass it and that's it. 
Now if I wanted to exercise my 
control, I would feel that I would 
have to let the faculty know be- 
fore they voted of my disapproval, 
because I work on the basis, once 
it goes to them for a vote, I will 
abide by the results no matter 
what, right or wrong. So there's a 
point when I would say I do not 
have the final power, because I 
delegated it. Now I would say the 
same thing is true, though youall 
might not believe it, in Student 
Government. In the areas that 
have been delegated to Student 
Government, I do not challenge 
it. I may disagree with them, but 
I don't challenge them. The Stu- 
dent Government has tremendous 
responsibility, and I would give 
them more. Why Student Govern- 
ment? It's the only agency in the 
college to which every student 
automatically belongs. There's 
nothing else. The only thing close 
to it is that everybody has to sub- 
scribe to the Honor Code. But 
that's not an agency; it's not a legr 
islative, it's a judicial thing en- 
tirely. So if I'm going to delegate 
anything to students, it seems to 
me it's inevitable that it will be 
delegated through the Student 
Government. Because then if they 
don't do it I can hold them re- 
sponsible. If I delegated it to any 
three students, and they don't 
come through on it, I have no way 
of dealing with them; there's no 
government that I can deal with. 
Once the budget is determined, 
both annual and biannual — 
that is, how much money we've 
got — the implementation of 
the budget — that is the paying of 
the bills — is left with the Bur- 
sar. If they go outside of the bud- 
get or want to shift anything with- 
in the budget, then they do have 
to come to me. And if anything 



in that budget involves a cur- 
tailing of, say, the allocation to 
the History department as 
opposed to the Chemistry de- 
partment, then I or the deans 
would check with the Chemistry 
department or History de- 
partment before the decision is 
made. So instead of my office 
having tremendous power, ac- 
tually the power is disseminat- 
ed; my responsibility is to keep 
the power from blowing up, sort 
of keep it operating. 



BULLET - I think that this 
theory is beautiful in concept, 
that every student on campus is 
a member of the Student Govern- 
ment organization, but I don't 
think it really works that way. I 
think that when you're talking 
about being responsible to some- 
body, you're talking about execu- 
tive committee. They in the end 
would be responsible. I don't think 
you can say that five members of 
the executive committee could be 
responsible to the entire student 
body unless you're saying that the 
majority will always take pre- 
cedence over the minority. For 
instance you may have some 
minority groups who may be in- 
complete disagreement with the 
executive committee, and if they, 
for instance, SIC last year form- 
ed an organization that was not 
exactly opposed to Student Gov- 
ernment but which was a dif- 
ferent organization, as a group 
of students deserved to be re- 
cognized as an organization. 



Chancellor — They never ask- 
ed me. Nor should they. They 
should have asked permission to 
exist as a club and asked for 
participation under Inter-Ciub. 



BULLET — Do you really think 
that the Executive Committee of 
Student Government can right- 
fully represent the entire student 
body? 



Chancellor - Well I think, 
you've got to start with some 
premise, or you've got to stop 
your belief in representative 
government, if you don't; and I 



think it bees the question to ask 
if five or six people rightfully 
represent the student body. They 
should be sensitive to all points 
of view, yes, but represent — 
no. But you either believe in rep- 
resentative government or you 
don't. Now, a government that 
is elected by the majority that 
fails to reckon with the minority 
is an unwise government. Sup- 
pose I didn't reckon with the 
minority elements of the faculty 
or the student body — I think 
I'd be pretty stupid. 

BULLET — You mentioned 
something about the sensitivity of 
this branch of the government. 
Have you often felt that they were 
as sensitive as they could be to 
views that were initially shock- 
ing or upsetting to them as a 
group, in the past? 



Chancellor — I really have 
been amazed, over these 14 
years, how really sensitive it 
was, and so sensitive, in fact, 
that the Student Government, as 
it became sensitive to student un- 
rest, student points of view, warn- 
ed me of them, about some things 
that I myself might not have 
known; in the early stages, some 
of the very drastic changes in 
the residential pattern of the 
college. And if you all think 
the changes now are crucial, you 
should have been with me years 
ago. It took more courage than I 
had, for example, to have gone 
along with some of the recom- 
mendations on the changes of your 
living arrangements. I wouldn't 
have dreamed of doing that with- 
out the knowledge that Student 
Government was on to the situa- 
tion. 

Last year I thought that the 
way in which Jane handled the 
legalistic problems of the ob- 
ligation to abide by the law, 
was making perfectly clear 
the willingness of the stu- 
dents to accept restriction in 
dress. At the time I said to the 
students "I will never tolerate 
the violation of rules unless there 
is no means of correcting it, be- 
cause you know what the rules 
are when you come.' I never was 
as disillusioned in my own ex- 
perience as I was last year when 




people did not see the point I was 
trying to make. If we had really 
wanted to make an issue of the 
dress regulation we would have 
hauled them up for wearing what 
they did and going to the dining 
hall. People were so surprised 
when I just said, "If they happen 
to demonstrate, don't you dare 
turn anyone away from the din- 
ing hall or dismiss them from 
class. In this building they can 
do anything they want to as far 
as clothes are concerned. We're 
going to reckon with the one is- 
sue." And that was settled as far 
as I was concerned, for the deci- 
sion for the issue was then 
made. Jane and her cabinet had 
analyzed the problem and fought 
for it, because I was more easy to 
convince than some others. Right 
now the great majority of the 
faculty totally disapprove of it, 
and I'm held responsible for let- 
ting you all dress the way you 
do. 



BULLET — As far as your in- 
fluence, say for instance, on the 
faculty, would you say that some 
of the older faculty members tend 
to follow your mode of thinking 
as opposed to siding with some- 
one of whom you 
prove? 



Chancellor — I think probably 
the very opposite. I'm the radi- 
cal, if anything. I don't expect 
older people to agree with me as 
a younger person; there were 
faculty members here when I 
came thirteen years ago, and they 
knew of my coming and my back- 
ground and wnai kiihi ui euucauon 
I was in, was a terrific threat 
to them If anything, they should 
have voted against me at every 
whipstitch. But for the welfare 
of the group I felt I had to re- 
spect their point of view as much 
as I respected my own point of 
view and protect the point of view 
of those members of the faculty 
who were new and less involved 
in the destiny of the college. 
And when you fail to be sensitive 
to all of them, or when they fail 
to be sensitive to you, that's 
when trouble takes place. When 
that great center of any or- 
ganization is pushed too much by 
either one then there is a ten- 
dency to discredit, lets say, 
either the left or the right. Well, 
that's the wrong analysis. Un- 
til you get everyone in touch, 
your influence is really trying to 
bring it together. Now this brings 
up my idea of certainty. If the 
left is certain that they've got ab- 
solutely the last answer on every- 
thing, or the right has, or the 
center has, we might as well just 
disband if nobody is willing to 
give ground in order to get things 
operating. This is the problem, 
this business of certainty. I wish 
to the Lord I was as certain as 
some people are. 



BULLET — Do you feel that 
the faculty and administration 
are working towards creating and 
supporting a system embodying 
the principles of progressive 
education? Do you feel that the 
slow process of change which has 
been characteristic up to now is 
the result of an essentially con- 
servative faculty of the inflexibi- 
lity of the present system? If 
neither, to what do you attribute 
this? 




Chancellor — Well now I'd like 
to pick up the word "progres- 
sive" because that's reallybasic 
to my educational philosophy. 
There is a progression,but it isn't 
necessarily a continuation of 
doing the same thing at another 
level. It's a different kind of thing, 
each with its own goals. A system 
embodying the principle of 
progressive education — yes. I 
feel that they are working towards 
such a goal. It may be a little 
hard for you to see, and I would 
say that it is true now even with 
its setbacks and even with its 
disappointments and even when 
sometimes things don't come 
through the when the process is 
mighty slow, I still feel that this 
is the underlying motive of the 
vast majority of the faculty and 
staff of the college. I really do. 

BULLET — I see progressive 
education as a radical change, 
being able to say the system we 
have now is archaic; it's not the 
most beneficial to the student; 
we're going to change it and we're 
going to completely change it. 



Chancellor — Do you 
thine better? 



BULLET — To begin with, I 
think the semester system — 



Chancellor — I agree with you. 
If I were absolutely certain that 
the system that we now operate 
on — I don't mean just at Mary 
Washington but largely in Ameri- 
can higher education — was the 
only and final answer, boy, 
it would be a great relief be- 
cause then we wouldn't have to 
worry. The fact that I have doubts 
is the thing that causes my hair 
to turn gray. If 1 also had the ce- 
tainty, as some of my presi- 
dential colleagues have in other 
places, I could be very com- 
fortable. Some colleges have 
tended to break away in struc- 
ture without the academic pro- 
gram to support the new 
structure. Granted, if we are 
ready for new structure, I'm all 
for it. I have no preconceived 
notion that the structure of the 
college is right; in fact, I have 
pretty much a feeling that it's 
wrong. Plus the summer — I 
think the way American students 
throw away the summer is sim- 
ply disgraceful. 



BULLET — I'd like to ask about 
the phenomenon of change. It's an 
attitude on the part of a lot of stu- 
dents that when you have a 
bad situation, or one that could 
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better, and you have aoeuerpgo- 
posal, that it is almost criminal 
to wait for some day or some time 
to change it. When any person — a 
student, a faculty member, or an 
administrator through influence 
or any other thing at his com- 
mand, wants to bring about this 
change, without actually ramming 
it down anyone's throat, then he 
should do it. How do you feel 
about that? 




Chancellor — If you're ab- 
solutely certain, yes. And I would 
do it if I were absolutely cer- 
tain. I'd run the risk of ramming 
it down their throats, to use your 
expression. I would hope that it 
would never have to be done that 
way, but if a change was so ob- 
viously the right thing, no ques- 
tion about it, and the means of 
implementation were at hand; and 
this second part is pretty impor- 
tant, I agree with you- I think it's 
dereliction of responsibility not 
to move in that direction, both in 
terms of the faculty, the students, 
and the administators. I agree 
with you. 

BULLET — I'm not sure that 
you have to know all the out- 
come, that everything has to be 
predicted before you make a 
change. I think that sometimes 
a change can be good, in the 
first place, simply because 
you re making a change; and in 
the second place, no one person 
is in a position to see all the 
ramifications that are to come 
about because of this change; and 
that even though you cannot pre- 
dict with absolute certainty what 
is going to happen, you can some- 
times say "This is a bad situa- 
tion; this will probably be more 
conducive to our goals; we will 
move to this." I don't know how 
you ever reach absolute cer- 
tainty. 



Chancellor — I agree with you, 
I don't think you've got it now and 
I hope you never do. and I hope 
I never do, because then I think 
you're dead. In a certain sense, 
when you are no longer thinking 
in terms of uncertainty, you're 
certainly not thinking at all. I 
think there are one or two things 
in reference to your proposition. 
First of all, suppose you have an 
idea which you think is absolutely 
worth the gamble. You can voice 
that as much as you want to among 
your friends and your other ac- 
quaintances, articulate it all you 
want to, but if that is put up to 
me then I have far more re- 
sponsibility for the consequences 
of the decision than you do for 
the idea. And I think that some- 
times the impatience of young 
people is an aspect of it that you 
sometimes fail to appreciate. I 
know it's irritating, but I do have 
to think about the fact that you 
change the course of events radic- 
ally. If you're talking about some- 
thing really big, I've got to live 
with the results of that change, 
and I have to be held accountable 
for that change, not to you, but 
to the people to whom I am ac- 



countable, and mat's tne boar a. 
When I was inaugurated here 
as Chancellor, twelve years ago, 
that was a period when the fana- 
tics were pretty much on race 
relations and pretty much on my 
coattails, and thought I should be 
kicked out. They wanted to have 
the inauguration and invite the 
colleges. This did not happen 
here, nor did anybody on this 
faculty suggest that it be done, 
but the idea was given that it was 
all right for a state institution to 
have an inauguration for this man, 
but there shouldn't be any racial 
integration, and I just said there 'd 
be no inauguration. "Either the 
Negro college presidents will be 
invited or there will be none." 
I thought that was fundamental, 
and I took a stand on that, ana 
they were invited; they came. 
That was at the point when the 
massive resistance was at its 
peak. And I was vilified, but still 
I felt that that was important. I 
didn't think I would wait; I didn't 
think the college could wait 
for that to evol e, and this is your 
point. The most radical mem- 
ber ofthe Board of Visitors said, 
"If you are as convinced that this 
is the responsibility of the Col- 
lege, then the College and the 
Board should not hide behind your 
personal life. ' I won my point. 
I think they're the deep things. 
Sometimes it's mighty hard to 
know when the thing is a big thing 
and when it 's a little thing that can 
grow into a big thing. And this is 
where you have to have advice 
and counsel from people like you, 
the faculty, and others. Some- 
times you can think something 
is a minor matter, in your judg- 
ment, that actually is a very 
major matter. When people keep 
silent and don't come and say 
"Look, this is important." then 
you can really make a nut of your- 
self, by assuming that something 
is not impotant when it is. Or 
pretending that something that is 
really minor is major. For 
e xample , I conside r that the whole 
dress thing minor. The thing that 
was important in my thinking, the 
major thing, was sticking with the 
Government and changing. That 
was my position. But many 
peoples' ideas I lost on that. They 
thought, ' 'They bullied the old son 
of a gun; he changed the rule." 
I didn't change the rule; Jane 
Bradley changed the rule. 

BULLET — Do you feel that 

the placing together of Negro 
'reshmen in the same room for 
at least four years in a row can 
be justified? 



Chancellor — No, if it was 
done without presumed purpose. 
Notice what I'm saying. If it 
was dene, and I have never ques- 
tioned the persons who did it, I 
have never made the assumption 
about their judgment, that any of 
them would have done this thing 
for the purpose of segreation. 
Now I could be wrong. Now that 
doesn't alter the fact that it 
has happened, and I don't think 
it should happen, and I think 
there's a way to correct it, and 
a very easy way to correct it. 
I think the students could let Miss 
Droste know "I am open". 



BULLET - It's been men- 
tioned that we add another ques- 
tion to the room registration 
cards of the freshmen. 



Chancellor — wow Degm witn 
yourselves. Give up your room- 



mate that you've liked for so 
long, and invite a Negro to be 
your roommate. This is one way 
to get at it. You can control it. 
But when it comes out in this 
fashion, or it comes out as it 
was articulated in the BULLET, 
there's absolutely no defense for 
that, except if it should actually 
be the wish of those girls. 
They've got as much right to 
live the way they want to as you 
have. And you have no more 
right to question their integrity 
than they have to question yours, 
or I have a right to question 
yours. Now that's not what your 
question is about. The question 
is assuming that this results 
from an action of the College. 
If they want to move and you all 
want to see that they move, you 
can do it by offering to invite 
them to be your roommates. 

BULLET — Why is it that be- 
fore you come to college you 
can't express a desire to room 
with someone of another race? 

Chancellor — I wisn were 
could be some way devised. 
Frankly, I'd like a way devised 
to tell girls something about 
their roommates before they get 
here so they don't end up room- 
ing with somebody they've known 
all their lives. And I don't think 
residential living does every- 
thing we've always claimed it 



BULLET— I see tne whole 
thing as a matter of principle. 

Chancellor — Whose princi- 
ple? 

BULLET— A principle of 
equality. 

Chancellor — You don't vio- 
late a person's rights just to 
make a principle of them. 

BULLET — No, but what I 
mean is that from the moment 
a student is accepted here, from 
that moment on, until she's 
matriculated, and until she's 
graduated, that the same thing 
happens to her that happens to 
every other student, you don't 
take her out of this group of 
accepted students and say ' 'We 're 
going to be a little bit different 
with her because she's a dif- 
ferent color " 



Chancellor — This is an as- 
sumption that you're making, that 
I'm hesitating to make. If you've 
got the evidence that has been 
made . . . 



BULLET — The evidence is 
that they're put in the same 
room. 

Chancellor — That doesn't 
prove the point. 

BULLET— Well, for in- 
stance, last year there were 
twins in the same room, and I 
really don't think they'd in any 
case do that. 

■ 

Chancellor — You don't know 
... I don't know either. 

Bullet — Well, do you think it 
was an accident that the three 
Negro freshmen were put in the 
same room last year? 

Chancellor — Well, that's a 
fair question, but it's a loaded 
question! Here again, I come 
back to my whole training as 
a scholar. Until I've got some 
evidence — if this is the sum 
total of the evidence — OK, 
you're right. In other words, if 
the evidence on which the whole 
thing rests is the fact that there 
are three girls — and I grant 
you, it's pretty doggone good 
evidence — somebody missed a 
darned good opportunity for it 
not to be evidence — I agree with 
you. And I was just thunder- 
struck when I saw it. However, 
if we work on the basis that 
no one did this or let this hap- 
pen knowingly, for a pupose; 
that is, to maintain segregation; 
unless this is the fact and you 
can establish it, then I will take 
the administrator to task. This 
is contrary to everything I be- 
lieve in. I can say I don't agree 
with what has happened, and it 
was a grave mistake, and I dont 
think it should happen again, if 
we can possibly avoid it. 



BULLET - What do you think 
the students' role should be in 
the College as far as shaping 
her own education and controll- 
ing her personal affairs? 



Chancellor — If there were no 
residential facilities I would say 
she could control her own des- 
tiny and do what she wants, just 
as long as she went to classes 
and got the academic credit to 
get her degree. I think you get 
into trouble in this whole area 
when colleges have taken over 
the responsibilities that they 
can't carry. Until such time as 
both your parents and you are 
ready to move out on your own, 
the college is a very handy de- 
vice to get an education and 




also to avoid the real problem 
of growth at this stage of life. 
That's why when the subject came 
up of seniors living off campus I 
said "Absolutely". I wish it were 
more economical so that more 
could do it. 

BULLET — How would you de- 
fine "in loco parentis'' and to 
what extent do you think it exists 
here? 



Chancellor — I don't think any 
college has ever really acted on 
the principle "in loco parentis", 
and I think it's been one of the 
most remarkable facades that 
higher education has ever had. 
It was a way of the college's 
claiming to do something that 
satisfied the parents, to relieve 
them of the sense of guilt, and 
we rode along, thinking we work- 
ed as godhead and not paying any 
more attention to the young stu- 
dent in terms of what this "in 
loco parentis" means than a 
joker. I think higher education 
did the job one wav for men's 




coUeges by doing too much. I 
think we're just gradually getting 
it back to a reasonable equation. 
I just don't believe institutions 
should ever take over people, in 
this sense. I would fight it wher- 
ever a college is acting in the 
role in place of a parent. I think 
the college is fundamentally 
wrong. That's not what colleges 
are for. When you take over all 
the physical, mental, personal 
life of a student, you are pre- 
suming on the identity of that 
person. However the college 
should help to pave their ways, 
but not make the decisions. 

BULLET — Do you feel that 
students as individuals have the 
right to active dissent and what 
forms of dissent will you recog- 
nize? 

Chancellor — Yes, I do.Ithink 
they have the right to active dis- 
sent. I've never questioned that. 
The only thing that I have ever 
said that would have any bearing 
on this point was when the girls 
wanted to demonstrate in ref- 
erence to Negroes — you know, 
down here at the Post Office. It's 
none of my business. 



BULLET - When was this? 



Chancellor — Several years 
ago. I think it depends on what 
you happen to mean by dissent. 
I think just because you happen 
not to like something and you 
feel that dissent gives one the 
right to interrupt the whole prO- 
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cess of the institution — well, 
that's denied; not even NSA 
agrees to that. I've been too much 
of a dissenter myself in my life 
not to be sensitive on this point. 
I think it's the way it's done; 
I don't mind dissent. My quarrel 

— or disillusionment, in a way 

— about young people is that 
they don't seek the answer. I 
don't mean you have to have a 
mass demonstration and a parade 
up and down GW to find out — 
you've got to just come and ask 
somebody. If you want to dissent 
for information, I think you 
should pursue it. Sometimes I 
think that the freedom that one 
has one doesn't exercise as much 
as one should. 

BULLET — Do you feel that 
the procedure and structure of 
Joint Council provides the best 
framework in which to solve our 
judicial problems? 



Chancellor — The key word 
there is "best". I wouldn't say 
it's the best. If there's a better 
one I'd certainly be willing to 
look at it. I don't think the prob- 
lem is with the Joint Council; I 
think the problem is the people 
who don't want to face their 
punishment which has been meted 
out for something which they have 
done. I think that's just built into 
the human being — that the court 
is always wrong. Nobody ever 
yet was fairly punished. In my 
judgment, any council that was 
set up, Joint or otherwise, at 
the College, first of all is de- 
legated to deal primarily with 
the rules and regulations of the 
College, that are essentially the 
creation of the College, as op- 
posed to those principles or rules 
of civil life which are delegated 
to the criminal or the civil court, 
and there are times, and we know 
it, when the two things overlap, 
but both bodies have to act. And 
the two actions are not neces- 
sarily related, because in one 
situation the judgment is render- 



in the majority, and I have no 
reason to question the integrity 
of any member of the Council, 
I'm going to abide by the de- 
cision of the Council; I'm not 
going to overrule them, though 
I have the power. 

. BULLET - Would it be feas- 
ible to have student lawyers as 
a form of protection? 

Chancellor — Here you get 
into certain values. I would say 
if the rules and regulations of 
the institution were only parallel 
to the civil law, I think un- 
questionably you're right. But 
back to "in loco parentis" all 
institutions, and it has been test- 
ed in the court that the adminis- 
tration has the right to make 
these rules regarding student 
conduct — legally we don t even 
have to ask the students, and you 
don't have to delegate it to the 
students as long as the rules are 
made by or within; and I think 
they should be dealth with within, 
and to the extent possible not 
emulate the procedures of the 
civil court. I look upon the Joint 
Council as a hearing rather than 
as a court, and I think there's 
a big difference between the two. 
Just to sum up, as long as we 
agree that I'm not saying that 
it's the best framework, because 
I'm not at all certain of that, 
there has to be some such entity 



I don't know. It would take a 
whole lot of give and take on 
the part of the faculty and the 
students; I'm not sure that the 
students want to give almost 
final authority to a committee 
to judge, which would be three 
people from the administration, 
three from the faculty, and you 
have only three students. I think 
it would be very silly to give 
up the prerogative to decide your 
own affairs. Until this thing is 
worked a little longer, I wouldn't 
think of doing it if I were you. 

BULLET- What measures 
need to be taken to raise faculty 
salaries and what can students 
do about it? What other require- 
ments, besides raising salaries, 
are necessary to keep young and 
talented 
year? 

Chancellor — Oh, there's so 
much misunderstanding and mis- 
information on this. Except in 
one category — that is. full pro- 
fessors — the scale isn't ex- 
tremely low. It is lower in full 
professors than it should be, and 
last year the college raised the 
full professors' salaries. Not a 
single full professor got less 
than a thousand dollars, and in 
some cases it was a fifteen hun- 
dred dollar raise. It still, on 
the AAUP scale, would carry 




has left has put the basis for 
leaving on his salary, I've yet 
to know it. 



Do you consult with the faculty 
members about these appoint- 
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and AAUP gives you the rating 
of the lowest rating you have of 
the four. Now the actual scale 
itself, if you look at the mini- 
mum scale, the College is rated 
a "C" on the scale itself; that 
is, the minumum scale of a 

Do you feeY the'^rwav^,; facult y member at the College is J?™"" u 1 lu "» " ,em ; 
uo you ieei tne same way about l<r „ a ' . . . 5 if a person wants a coeducational 
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fringe benefits. One of the tricky 



within a college as opposed to 
the law of the civil court. 

BULLET — In the light of your 
statement that you would not 
overrule a decision of Joint Coun- 
cil, what about Joint Committee? 



BULLET — Do you ever at- 
tempt to do anything to keep a 
faculty member here, to try to 
work out any problems he may 
have, which cause him to leave? 

Chancellor — The leave-tak- 
ing — I don't know where the 
myth comes — is a very friend- 
ly thing, and I could prove it if 
I had the privilege of showing 
you the letters of the people 
who have left. Some people are 
better geared, and we've had 
numerous ones and I'm very 
proud of them, who've been here 
for a three-year period, and their 
interest is in graduate teaching. 
That's what they should do, and 
I would do anything I could — 
and have done — to get them a 
graduate position, I would be 
derelict if I tried to keep them. 




ed upon one set of principles, 
and another judgement on a quite 
different set of principles. I think 
as long as the people reviewing 
the situation are predominantly 
students, I'm not as concerned. 
If it were predominated bv faculty 
or the administration I would be. 
— Not because I don't trust the 
faculty; I just feel that this is 
something when one's own col- 
leagues should be the hearing 
board. And if they have violated 
in their judgment and all the facts 
are in upon which the judgment 
was made, and no one knows that 
because it isn't a public hearing, 
then you can vote a lack of confi- 
dence in the judges, but that 

doesn't mean the system is oau. 
And as long as the students are 



you 

unless you questioned their in- 
tegrity? 

Chancellor — That's a new 
committee that's acted in only 
one situation so far. That com- 
mittee was not given the de- 
cision-making power for the other 
entities. It could only render a 
judgment or a recommendation 
— it would have never gotten 
through the faculty if it had been 
given the prerogative to pass 
judgment on a faculty action. In 
other words, it's not an execu- 
tive committee of the College. 

BULLET— Joint Committee, 
then, makes recommendations, 
and then . . . 

Chancellor — They make their 
recommendation, it comes back 
to me, I send the copy of the 
recommendation and the inter- 
pretive letter of the chairman 
to Patti, as President of Stu- 
dent Government; to Dean Whid- 
den, as Chairman of the Faculty; 
and I send one to myself. And 
what I have done today, since 
the three parties have gotten the 
report, and in my cover letter, 
I said any one of the parties 
is free to act on any part of the 
recommendation, if it's within 
their province. If some areas 
in there are absolutely within 
the province of Student Govern- 
ment, they can act, and I'm 
sure they will. There are cer- 
tain things that are still the prov- 
ince of the administration and 
it will remain in that until it's 
taken away. And so far, the 
other entity in this group — that 
is, the faculty — has not even 
been officially informed that this 
is taking place. You don't set 
up a scheme that takes away 
the prerogatives of any one of 
the parties involved. Whether or 
not it would evolve into the other, 



things about a public institution, 
as opposed to a private institu- 
tion, is that the fringe benefits 
are limited? and by State law, 
a faculty member does not own 
what he pays into the retire- 
ment system of the State until 
he's been here for 10 years. I 
cant do anything about it; it 
was 15, and we've gotten 
down to 10. If we had faculty 
housing, you could rent the 
house, no matter what you charg- 
ed the faculty member because 
you could raise his salary. The 
thing that nobody — and I don't 
know anybody that's ever done 
it — has found a way to com- 
pare what actual dollars and 
cents the man can call his own. 
That's the only fair comparison. 
I'm afraid some of the reaction 
to raise faculty salary comes 
from a feeling that somebody 
who's in a lower rank, and has 
not had the graduate training, 
and sees the mind of the other 
member with his Ph. D., or what- 
ever other experience, getting 
three, four, five thousand dollars 
more than he's getting, thinks, 
"Well, I should be getting that." 
The lowest salary paid to any 
faculty member with the rank 
of instructor is $8000 for the 
nine months. The faculty mem- 
bers, or others who are interest- 
ed in faculty salaries, are not 
always as careful to gauge that 
salary against the going salaries 
in other professions, not the 
medical profession, I might add. 
We are still living under the 
domination, and I was a real 
victim of it, when literally your 
were not paid a salary because 
the students weren't charged 

enough to pay the salary. Col- 
leges did that; they simply didnt 
pay the faculty. As far as I 
know, if any faculty member who chairmen are appointed by you. 



as opposed to a 
woman's, I will try to find him 
a place, and have, and would 
recommend him. Now I'm talk- 
ing about the people who both as 
teachers and as scholars you'd 
like to retain on the faculty, 
people who really worked out. 
But not everybody you hire works 
out, and you don't want them. 
They're not that good. I'm per- 
fectly willing for a teacher who 
hasn't been really successful, if 
that teacher wants to say, "I 
don't like the way the Chancellor 
operates the College; the girls 
are stupid and they don't study, 
I don't get enough salary", if 
that's the way to make the leave- 
taking, I'm not going to say, 
"Well, that teacher's not telling 
the truth. They were asked back. " 
Why should I do that to anybody? 
But the ones you all are talking 
about probably are not even 
aware — unless their letters are 
complete frauds — doesn't jibe 
with what some people say. This 
is a misconception of things, and 
I think I get a little sensitive 
on the subject, because what 
you really have tried to do is help 
a person professionally rather 
than to hinder him. I don't feel 
that it's a discredit for some- 
body to leave; I think if some- 
body comes here and works for 
two or three years, and then a 
better job appears on the scene 
than is open to him at the present 
time, and they pick our man, I 
feel "Golly, I was smart to pick 
him when he was not quite that 
good." I don't think your batting 
average should be judged on how 
long you keep them; your batting 
average is how long you have to 
keep them. I like to think that 
some other college would want 
every faculty member we've got, 
that they're that good 

BULLET — Departmental 



Chancellor — I've never ap- 
pointed a departmental chairman 
yet without consulting the faculty 
and I never intend to. When I 
came here they were appointed 
forever, but I changed that. When 
I put it in, four or five years 
ago, I had to arrange it, for diplo- 
matic reasons, so that no one 
would have the departmental 
chairmanship taken away from 
him that year. I found the year 
when no departmental chairman 
would be 65, and that's the year 
I put it in. Then on the basis 
of the departmental chairman 
then in office, if he had one more 
year to go until he was 65, I 
appointed him for one year. For 
those for whom age was not a 
factor, I divided the remainder 
between three and five so that 
you wouldn't have the turnover 
all at one time. Now everybody, 
when he comes up for reelection, 
is elected for a three-year 
period, unless that person is one 
or two years from 65. The manda- 
tory retirement age is 70; tenure 
at 65. 



BULLET — Do you feel that 
students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration should compromise their 
own ideals and beliefs to main- 
tain good relations with the com- 
munity? 

Chancellor — I don't think you 
should ever compromise your 
own ideals; that's just beyond 
comprehension, in my judgment. 
I think to do it, in order to re- 
main in a community where there 
are good relations with the com- 
munity, whether it be this com- 
munity, or Fredericksburg, or 
your home community, I think 
to compromise your ideals on 
that is despicable. I don't think, 
necessarily, though, that you have 
a right, or that I have a right, to 
expect or ask the community to 
accept my decision on what my 
ideals are. Therefore, the person 
to remove himself from the com- 
munity is the individual, not the 
community, and by removing 
yourself you then are free to 
criticize. But beginning with the 
premise, should you ever be ask- 
ed to compromise, heavens no. 
But if you cannot live within the 
structure of the community with- 
out compromising your ideals, 
then I think you have only one 
choice: that's to get out. For 
example, back to my illustra- 
tion about inviting the Negroes 
to my inauguration. I worded it 
to say there would be no in- 
auguration and also there'd have 
been a new Chancellor. I wouldn't 
have stayed a minute. And I 
wouldn't right now. There are 
certain things in which you 
don't compromise your ideals. 
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Teacher power: m 

Democratic procedure is an asset 



Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a col- 
lege president, was once con- 
fronted by an irate parent who 
sputtered to him, "You think you 
can run this college any goddamn 
way you please, don't you?" 
Roosevelt replied drily, as only 
he could, "Sir, your manner is 
crude and your language vulgar, 
but you have somehow managed 
to get the point." 

Today at Mary Washington Col- 
lege it would seem that matters 
have progressed considerably 
from this state of affairs. Dean 
Whidden, speaking on the faculty 
power system exclaimed that, 
"We are closer to democratic 
procedure than any big universi- 
ty could possibly be." He cited 
as example, "Some big universi- 
ties have faculty senates, yet 
the members elected and sup- 
posedly representing the entire 
faculty are often limited to full 
professors who have been with 
the university for at least ten 
years. In some universities the 
faculty Senate can only be rep- 
resented through department 
heads." Meetings of the faculty 
here at Mary Washington, how- 
ever, include all professors. 

Naturally, the main responsi- 
bility and source of faculty pow- 
er lies in the realm of the aca- 
demic. To accommodate and give 
deeper consideration to resolu- 
tions which might be presented 
by the Board of Visitors, the 
Chancellor, or the Faculty, there 
are three major groups of stand- 
ing committees. These are inthe 
1) area of academic policies and 
procedures 2) area of adminis- 
trative responsibility for spe- 
cific aspects of the college pro- 
gram 3) special academic com- 
mittees such as the Future of the 
College Committee. The regular 
faculty committees in each of 
these groups report their find- 
ings to the faculty, who then 
vote on them. 

The members of these commit- 
tees are appointed by the Chan- 
cellor annually upon the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Organization and Pro- 
cedures. The recommendation it- 
self is in the form of nomina- 
tions made by this group. At 



present it is headed by Mr. 
Emory and in 1969 Miss Parrish 
will preside. 

Unlike the student government, 
the faculty, as a body, has no 
official constitution. Dean Whid- 
den, who is Marshall during fac- 
ulty meetings explained this: 
"The faculty constitution is like 
that of the British. It is not a 
written document but is the sum 
and total of common law. It is 
faculty action and administrative 
principles. Much of the legisla- 
tion is passed by the faculty, but 
not necessarily all of it." Dean 
Whidden feels that, "The primary 
purpose of faculty meetings is to 
let the faculty have an independ- 
ent voice, to let them do things 
the committees might not do." 

Another area in whichpower is 
delegated is through department 
heads. These, too, are appointed 
by the Chancellor for a fixed 
term of office, usually three 
years. They may then be re-ap- 
pointed. According to college 
sources, the purpose of the de- 
partment chair is "to provide 
leadership to the department, and 
to coordinate its activities. Un- 
der his guidance textbooks are 
selected, requirements for de- 
partmental majors established, 
and the curriculum set." Accord- 
ing to Dean Whidden, "All de- 
cisions concerning these mat- 
ters are made by the department 
as a whole and not by the head. 
This does vary. Some heads do 
not consult their instructors." 

Dean Whidden also emphasized 
the considerable role played by 
the departmental head in the se- 
lection of new faculty members. 
He illustrated his point using 
Dr. Graves of the philosophy de- 
partment: as head he would have 
to inquire at graduate schools or 
the American Philosophical As- 
sociation or ask his colleagues if 
they had prospects in mind. He 
would then write to inquire if the 
person would be interested inthe 
position and interview applicants 
until he found someone satis- 
factory. 

Going further along this line 
Dean Whidden commented, "You 
do look for people you think you 
have a chance of setting. A Har- 
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vard Phd. would probably go to 
a big university where he can ob- 
tain scholarships and where he is 
encouraged to publish a great 
deal. The number of people you 
get also depends on supply. In 
economics, physics, and mathe- 
matics it is difficult to find pro- 
fessors for our situation." In 
the final process the members 
of the faculty of the College are 
appointed by the Chancellor, upon 
the joint recommendations of the 
Academic Deans and the depart- 



ment head. 

In many areas, much of the ad- 
ministrative policy power is dic- 
tated by Virginia State Laws. 
Dean Whidden cited teacher ten- 
ure as an example, "Virginia 
state institutions do not by law 
have a right to publish tenure 
systems that are equal to the 
standards of the Association of 
American Colleges and Universi- 
ties or the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Although we 
cant publish it, we observe it 
regardless of those deserving 
of firing. The tenure system 
arose out of times a professor 
had to exercise every influence 
to preserve his economic po- 
sition. In recognition of the handi- 



caps this presents to starting 
professors (very few fringe bene- 
fits are offered to them until 
they receive tenure) this system 
might be questioned as to its 
worth now. " 

Ultimately even those deans in 
charge of residential, academic, 
and financial matters are re- 
sponsible to the Chancellor. This 
may recall some to Franklin 
Roosevelt and echo sounds of 
'Speak softly and carry a big 
stick," but today a college presi- 
dent, enlightened though he may 
be, depends sorely on the advice 
given to him through his faculty, 
their committees, and especially 
his deans. In the last analysis, 
he is only as strong as they are. 
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"The Lamp of Learning" 



"Good balance" exists between 
departments and administration 



"The college government is 
confusing to the layman; he only 
knows the corporate structure," 
said Dr. James Croushore in ref- 
erence to the transfer of power 
from the administration to the 
faculty. 

He explained that although the 
delegation of authority is in 
theory a straightforward proce- 
dure, the actual methods of imple- 
menting this authority are more 
complex. 

Department chairmen, appoint- 
ed by the Chancellor, assume 
the administrative and academic 
leadership within their depart- 
ments. The extent to which they 
exercise this authority varies 



with the individual chairman and 
the other professors in the de- 
partment, according to Dr. 
Croushore. 

Each department chairman is 
responsible for preparing the 
schedule of classes and arrang- 
ing the teachers' schedules so 
that their class loads will be 
roughly equivalent. He also de- 
cides on new courses to be added 
to the curriculum and is in charge 
of recruiting new professors for 
the department. Dr. Croushore 
stressed that the chairman has 
a great deal of leeway in making 
decisions on these matters, and 
that some department chairmen 
take more initiative in the de- 
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cision-making process than 
others. 

The chairmen usually teach 
fewer courses than the other 
professors because of their ad- 
ministrative duties, according to 
Dr. Croushore. In spite of their 
official status, they hold exactly 
the same position as their col- 
leagues in the classroom. Dr. 
Croushore emphasized. 

Dr. Croushore stated that the 
department chairmen are usually 
chosen in one of three ways. In 
some cases, the Chancellor 
makes the choice himself in con- 



citation with Dr. Whidden arsd 
Dr. Croushore. In other cases, 
the Chancellor consults with the 
members of the department. In 
the third method, Dr. Whidden 
and Dr. Croushore make recom- 
mendations for the appointment 
of department chairmen to the 
Chancellor. 

According to Dr. Croushore, a. 
Ph.D. is not required of a de- 
partment chairman, but it is 
considered with the rest of his 
credentials. He also said that it 
is difficult to judge who, in any 
particular department, is best- 
qualified for the position. Ad- 
ministrative abilities are not al- 
ways evident in a professor's 



performance of academic duties. 
Dr. Croushore said, "We assume 
that good teachers will make 
good administrators, but this is 
not always the case." 

Department chairmen are not 
required to submit regular re- 
ports to the administration, al- 
though some of them do. How- 
ever, there are regular meet- 
ings with the administration. Dr. 
Croushore emphasized that they 
are not a "policy-making body." 
He termed the body of depart- 
ment chairmen a "liason group" 
and stated that one of the reasons 
that they meet is "to come to 
an agreement on administrative 
procedures." 



or fact at MWC? 

Teachers see limited faculty power 
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How much power does the Mary 
Washington College faculty really 
have? Thirteen faculty members 
revealed their opinions on the 
subject when interviewed by the 
BULLET last week. 

The professors were asked 
about two different aspects of 
their power at MWC; their power 
or academic freedom in the class- 
room and the power of the facul- 
ty as a whole to influence the de- 
cisions on the academic opera- 
tion of the school. All agreed 
that professors at MWC have al- 
most unlimited academic free- 
dom in the classroom, but 
opinions varied widely in re- 
sponse to the second part of the 
question. 
Several are satisfied with the 



present power structure of the 
college and feel that the faculty 
plays a strong role in determin- 
ing the academic policies of the 
school. Mr. Wishner stated, "In 
this college the faculty has all the 
power. We have virtually the 
final say; the administration ac- 
cepts the wishes of the faculty." 
Mr. Graves said, "I think that 
the areas of power are clearly 
and adequately defined at MWC. 
The degree of participation on the 
part of the faculty in the opera- 
tion of the college is optimum. I 
can't think of any way in which 
the various degrees of influence 
could be improved." 

Mrs. Black, in reference to 
the power structure at the col- 
lege, said that the channels exist 
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at MWC through which faculty 
opinion can be heard. She feels 
that the informal communication 
between faculty and administra- 
tion is an effective means for 
faculty opinion to be heard. Mr. 
Klein also feels that the proper 

channels exist through which fac- 
ulty voice can be heard. 

Mr. Brown referred to Chan- 
cellor Simpson's convocation 
speech calling for the "revitali- 
zation" of the academic com- 
munity and said that he feels the 
Chancellor seems to want the 
faculty to have and use 



power in determining academic 
policies. He stated, "I think Dr. 
Simpson wants us to be aware 
of the student challenge and to 
consider the new and not be 
bound by the traditional." Mr. 



Glover thinks that "the faculty 
feels very strongly their peroga- 
tive to vote in changes at the 
College." 

Some other faculty members 
disagreed with the assumption 
that the MWC faculty has any 
real power to influence the de- 
cision-making processes at the 
College. Mr. Hewetson feels that 
the faculty has only "formal 
powers" and that most are usual- 
ly inclined to vote the way they 
feel the administration wants 




Anne Gordon Greever 



them to vote. Miss Clark feels 
that the academic life of the 
College should be in the hands 
of the faculty as a whole, but that 
this situation does not exist to a 
great extent here. 

Mr. Nazarro feels that the 
faculty has very little power in 
the regulation of the College. 
He said, "I feel that the faculty 
should have a lot more influence 
than it has under the present 
system." Mr. Bernstein says 
that the faculty does not have as 
much power at MWC as it seems 
to on the surface. He stated, "The 
administration has strong influ- 
ence in deciding who are placed 
on faculty committees; none of 
the committees are completely 
independent from the adminis- 
tration." He feels that the facul- 
ty here has very little autonomy. 

Mr. Mitchell stated, "The fac- 
ulty either has not got much pow- 
er in this direction or if it does, 
it has not yet wielded it. It 
may be that we have the power 
and just don't use it." 

Mr. Bowen feels that too much 
participation is asked of faculty 
in the administrative responsi- 
bilities. He thinks that the pro- 
fessor's role is in the classroom 
and that the administration should 
take care of running the school 
and deciding on academic poli- 
cies. 

Expressing, the view that the 
faculty is just beginning to have 
and to want to have responsibili- 
ty in deciding academic policies, 
Mrs. Sumner also said that "the 
faculty needs to realize that in 
taking power they must become 
knowledgeable in matters outside 
of their own field; they must 
develop an overall picture of the 
college. This takes time and if 
a faculty members takes on more 
responsibility in administrative 
problems, he must consider how 
much time he is willing to spend 
and also how much less time 
he will spend on class prepara- 
tions." 

Mrs. Sumner continued, "The 
biggest problem on our faculty 
is the split between those people 
who are willing to get involved 
and those who are reluctant to 
have this involvement. Many are 
tired of fighting because they 
have fought before and have been 
defeated." 



Power transfer to department heads 
allows leeway in decision-making 

What i c thn rnlo nt Honortmant ; ~ j. mi ». .... 



What is the role of department 
chairman at MWC? To answer 
this question, interviews were 
conducted with six chairmen, 
chosen to represent the larger 
departments and a variety of 
fields. Interviewed were Mr. Mit- 
chell, English; Mr. Vance, his- 
tory, Mr. Nazzaro, psychology, 
Mr. Hewetson, economics and 
political science, Miss Stephen- 
son, modern foreign languages, 
and Mr. Wishner, chemistry. 

When asked what they felt the 
role of the chairman to be all 
agreed that the position serves 
as an intermediary between fac- 
ulty and students and the admin- 
istration. Descriptions of this 
function varied from "general 
clerk ' to a "link" in the academ- 



ic system. The first of these 
descriptions refers to the mas- 
sive quantities of paper-work re- 
quired in scheduling classes, sub- 
mitting supply requests and bud- 
gets, corresponding with pro- 
spective faculty members, and 
others similar duties. Mr. Mit- 
chell suggested that since he had 
not been trained in business, 
these clerical duties could be 
performed more efficiently by 
a trained administrative assis- 
tant. Mr. Nazzaro agreed that 
the paper-work could be more 
economically performed by a 
permanent secretary shared by 
departments. This, he said would 
be free the faculty member to 
teach another class. Most chair- 
men teach three instead of four 



By LOIS JASUTA 



classes to provide time for their 
administrative duties. Although 
there were objections to the sec- 
retarial duties involved in a 
chairmanship, the professors 
agreed that the position does 
efficiently as a communication 
link between departments and the 
administration. 

Next, the professors were ask- 
ed what degree of freedom each 
department had. Mr. Nazzaro ex- 
plained that monetary re- 
strictions and an obligation to 
conform to general college pol- 
icy are the only major inhibi- 
tors of department programs. 



Need academic freedom 

Mr. Vance emphasized this 
academic freedom within the de- 
partments. He and Mr. Mitchell 
both explained that each faculty 
member can decide how to teach 
his courses and that the depart- 
ment decides which of the listed 
courses will be offered. New 
courses must be submitted to a 
Curriculum Committee compris- 
ed of faculty members, but rea- 
sonable suggestions are general- 
ly approved. 

Also, the department plays an 
important role in choosing new 
faculty members. Although new 
appointments must be approved 
by the administration, the choice 
must first be approved by, as 



Mr. Wishner emphasized, a con- 
census of the department's mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Hewetson stated that the 
"administration generally sees 
our point of view and situation." 
Miss Stephenson agreed that the 
administration did not restrict 
the department's efforts to "en- 
rich" the courses, but that the 
department endeavored to pro- 
vide courses that were both 
"what the students want" and 
what academic policy demands. 

Dr. Vance's remarks can be 
used as a summary. He stated 
that the relationship between ad- 
ministration and faculty main- 
tains a "good balance" and that 
the system "functions rather ef- 
ficiently." 



The student shall not 

Department heads support 
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intersession. 




and we don't care how. We want a revolution now." 
from 'Marat/Sade" ("In My Life"— Judy Collins) 



The present academic structure at Mary Wash- 
ington College perpetuates mediocrity and is, in 

many ways, a facade. 

It provides a well- structured box (with a tidy 
little corner for each student to settle in for four 
years) in which many students can pretend to 
themselves that they are really getting everything 
out of their education they's hoped for. But wnat 
it really does is provide a setting in which stu- 
dents wander aimlessly about for four years, won- 
dering why they're here at all and 
there's any point to it m the end * 
ture gives the student no responsibility for shaping 
her own education, limits her creative abilities, 
forces her into a rigid pattern of learning andis 
not conducive to individual challenge or excite 

"Tnd if the time one spends getting an education 
is to be at least the one time in life when freedom 
is a wav of living and learning, then one can only 
agree with Mario Savio when he says that many 
indents who are dissappointed in their lM 
system are -looking toward a very b eak ex s 

te'nce afterward m a ^^J**^^ 
have been made up - rules which one cannot 

really ammend." 

Is this what we want? 

Students today don't want to conform to the tradi- 
tional patterns of academic structore They want 
room to experiment, explore, expand and even make 
Stakes. They want to do this at their own speed 
and not feel as if they must compete to keep up 
wx-Ch the rest of the class." They want to feel that 
they are an important individual in that the sys- 
tem under which they're learning is carefully planned 
to bethemostbeneficialtothem. They want a smaller 
area of concentration so that th^y can really ab- 
sorb and contemplate the material, rather than have 
to spread their resources so thinly. They want to 
feel that what they're learning and how they re 
1 learning it is relevent and will leave them with 
something more meaningful than eight semesters of 
grade reports. They want to feel that they are truly 
Partners with the faculty in the learning process. 

Although the present system accomplishes some oi 
these ends, it does it to a very limited extent and 
there is no valid argument against the fact that a 
better structure is vital to the existence of this 

COl We g c'annot expect to attract top students if the col- 
lege sticks to its belief in the traditional and its 
faith in a slow gradual change. Better colleges 
all over the country are adopting new systems to 
fit the needs of the students and transferring their 
concern from an intangible institution to tangible in- 
dividuals. 

Of course, problems will present themselves, one 
of which is the sad fact that among the many for- 
ward-looking members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration, there are still many who just don't give a 
damn. It is upon these people that hopes for en- 
acting changes rests. We cannot let them win-we 
must win them over. 



riculum Committee: "I think 1 
I would like very much to have 
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the student progresses through 
the college. It could be a truly 
meaningful kind of experience." 

Mr. Hewetson, political 
science and economics: "The 
value of the intersession would 
vary enormously from one stu- 
dent to another. For some it would 
be very beneficial; for others, a 
waste. I think these things depend 
very much on the individual con- 
cerned " 



In view of our strong belief that changes must be 
made in the academic structure, the BULLET rec- 
ommends and strongly supports the following: 

1. An adoption of the 4-1-4 system, which has 



two sessions, one in the fall ending before Christ- 
mas vacation, one beginning in mid- February and 
lasting to June, and an intersession beginning in Jan- 
uary and ending when the second session begins. 
During each session, classes meet only four days 
a week and a student takes four courses, each meet- 
mg twice a week for two hours. Wednesdays should 
be free for reading day, labs and field trips. We 
recommend that the College bus be made avail- 
able every Wednesday morning to transport stu- 
dents interested in going to museums, galleries and 
libraries in Washington and Richmond and return 
that evening. The intersession would offer a period of 
one month in which a student could pursue her in- 
terest in one particular area - be it a course, an 
independent study project in conjunction with a pro- 
fessor (e.g. drama majors could write and produce 
a play; music majors could compose and perform 
a work); travel in a foreign country (e.g. this would 
be beneficial for foreign language majors and art 
history majors could study art in a tour or a "dig"); 
or simply putting to a test what one has learned 
(e.g. sociology majors could work in a slum area for 
Headstart and write a paper on their findings). 
The possibilities are numerous , challenging and allow 
for freedom, less required courses and more in- 
depth study. 

2. Recognizing that degree requirements are in- 
evitable, we reccomend the following change in the 
degree requirements to best fit this new system and 
be of more benefit to the students. In the first year, 
each student would take: 

a. A western Civilization course in which there is 
an integration of the History, Philosophy, Art, Drama 
and Music departments. The progression of history 
could be taught by teams of professors who would 
clearly point out the relations between these areas 
of Western Civilization. The larger group would be 
divided into smaller groups for the fourth meeting 
of the week, in which the individual group could 
choose its own emphasis and do outside reading. 

b. A course in the History and Philosophy of 
Science 

c. A Literature course with its basis on readings 
of the "Great Books" 

d. A Language course 

e. Physical Education 
The second year would require: 

a. A continuation of the Western Civilization course 

taught in the first year. 

b. Either a lab science or a social science 
c*. A Language (or an elective if the language re- 
quirement is completed) 

d. An elective 

e. Physical education 

3. More freedom for the student to work at her 
own speed and method. We recommend that students 
be allowed to self- schedule tests and exams and that 
class attendance be optional. 

4. More student voice in the affairs of her major 
department. All departments should allow a number 
of students in a 3-1 ratio to the faculty to be elected 
by the majors in that department to attend and vote 
in department meetings. 

5. Direct election of faculty committee members 

by the faculty. 

It is within our reach. 

Reach out. SW 



Mr. Slayton, education depart- 
ment: "I am strongly in favor of 
this system. That would be an 
immediate method of utilizing the 
interest of the student. The in- 
tersession would be aprojectthat 
the student could choose on her 
own. She could follow her own in- 
clinations to a great extent. In 
this fashion we could really begin 
to open education. Knowledge is 
wide open; it is not a closed 
book at all. Those pro jects which 
the student would undertake would 
be valid and vital. This would 
substantiate the program. This 
could be a vital experience for 
all of us." 

Mr. Mitchell, English depart- 
ment: "I am in favor of it; it is 
a wonderful thing. It wouldn't even 
bother me if not all students used 
the intersession, but it would 
be a time for students who want- 
ed to use it." 

Mr. Emory, geography depart- 
ment: "I see no reason why our 
department couldn't adjust to 
such a system. The question to 
be considered is whether the in- 
dividual student really wishes to 
pursue independent study." 

Mr. Vance, history depart- 
ment: "I am not against any 
switch that gives more learning 
to students. An undergraduate op- 
eration should be primarily gen- 
eral; I am against too much spe- 
cialization. I question whether the 
majority of students are willing 
to take advantage of such a sys- 
tem." 

Mr. Carter, math department: 
"We've got some independent 
study now, but I do not think in- 
dependent study is for everybody. 
I would like to see the quarter 
system considered here." 

Miss Stephenson, modern for- 
eign language department: "I 
would love to see the results of 
a study on this program. I am 
very interested in it. I'm not 
against it, and I might be for it, 
but I am certainly for knowing 
more about it." 

Mr. Burns, physics depart- 
ment; "I think it could be consid- 
ered, but I am pleased with the 
system as it is now." 

Mr. Nazzaro, psychology de- 
partment: "If the intersession 
were used properly it would be a 
marvelous idea and I am in com- 
plete favor of it." 

Miss Clark, religion depart- 
ment: "4-1-4 is an excellent idea. 

See FACULTY, Page 13 



the right to shape her own education 

Deans favor restructure; 
find faculty conservative 



(Editor's Note: The BULLET 
feels that a complete academic 
restructuring is necessary and 
vital. The following interview 
explains the Deans' reaction to 
this query.) 

Mary Washington College may 
see fundamental changes in its 
academic structure in the next 
few years, if the Deans of the 
College are able to implement 
their plans. 

Dr. Whidden and Dr. Crou- 
shore commented on their hopes 
for sweeping revisions of the 
College's academic structure in 
an interview with the BULLET 
last week. 

Dr. Whidden said, "We are 
committed to trying to get the 
faculty committees to consider 
the possibility of restructuring 
the whole academic program." 

The Deans would like to see a 
more effective program, less 
concentrated on grades and qual- 
ity points and more relevant to 
student interests. 

Dr. Croushore saw as the pri- 
mary purpose of any academic 
change the creation of a system 
more conducive to in-depth learn- 
ing. He would like to reduce the 
number of a student's course, 
preparations to allow for deeper 
concentration ina limited number 
of courses per semester. 

Dr. Whidden suggested elimi- 
nating the credit hour«quality 
point system in favor of having a 
specific number of courses re- 
quired for graduation, which 
would mean, for example, re- 
quiring 32 courses and a C ave- 
rage rather than 120 semester 
hours and 240 quality points. 

Both Deans favored increased 
flexibility. "Learning is not me- 
chanical and grading should not 
be so mechanical," Dr. Whidden 
commented. Further, he said, 
"We would like to see the whole 
thing loosened up-fresh thinking 
from beginning to end. Start by 
throwing out the whole present 
structure — consider students' 
high school preparation and des- 
tinations in thinking about what 
we really should require." 

The exact changes to be made 
apparantly have not yet been 
formulated. When asked to com- 
ment specifically on the 4-1-4 
system, Dr. Whidden said, "We 
both think of this as a possi- 
bility, but we are not sure it's 
the best possibility. Other sys- 
tems have been considered." In 
this connection, he mentioned 
4-4, 4-4-4, trimester, and other 
systems now in operation at 
various colleges. Dr. Crou- 
shore said, "I want to make sure 
I have exhausted all our capa- 
cities for initiative before adopt- 
ing another college's program." 



By ANNE GORDON GREEVER 

The Deans pointed out that 
change is a slow, difficult pro- 
cess, with many problems to be 
overcome. Although the Deans 
and the Chancellor have final 
power, much of the decision-mak- 
ing rests with the faculty. Dr. 
Whidden noted that re- 
structuring must first be pro- 
posed by the faculty Curriculum 
committee, which now has the 
question under consideration, and 
then the proposal must be passed 
by the faculty. 



"We can't institute this kind 
of thing without approval of the 
faculty," Dr. Whidden said. Mem- 
bers of the Curriculum commit- 
tee are appointed by the Chan- 
cellor. 

"The faculty here is fairly 
conservative," Dr. Whidden noN 



A faculty Curriculm committee, chaired by 
Mrs. Sumner, and a faculty Instruction committee, 
headed by Mr. Wishner, exist corresponding to 
the student committees of the same names. Ex- 
'cept for the purposes of the Curriculum com- 
mittee, Mrs. Sumner preferred not to disclose 
any information concerning their present activi- 
ties and recommendations. Mr. Wishner, be- 
ing newly appointed, said only that his committee 
will study alternatives to the present semester 
system. 




Student 



voice 
sought 



Senate committees urge 
academic re-structure 



However, neither indicated a 
definate preference for any of the 
numerous alternative proposals, 
nor did they advocate a specific 
new plan with special applicabi- 
lity at MWC. 

Asked about the intersession, 
an integral part of the 4-1-4 
system that encourages inde- 
pendent study, Dr. Croushore 
commented, "I like it. It's not a 
new idea and I've considered it." 
He noted that a large enough fac- 
ulty and adequate library facili- 
ties were necessary for a suc- 
cessful intersession. 



The Psychology department 
takes a major step forward this 
week by becoming the first de- 
partment to allow students a 
voice in departmental meetings. 

Majors will meet Wednesday 
and have the option of electing 
three representatives to attend 
the meetings. James R.Nazzaro, 
chairman of the department, feels 
that the plan will provide better 
communication between majors 
and the department. 

Mr. Nazzaro added that the plan 
will allow students a "sounding 
board" for their opinions and 
suggestions and students will be 
able to find out "why matters are 
either approved or turned down." 



Earn six credits in a month? 
The Senate Curriculum Commit- 
tee chaired by Alex Tomalonis 
is presently studying the feasi- 
bility of a 4-1-4 — or inter- 
session — system for MWC. 

This system divides the aca- 
denr.c calendar into 1) a FaU 
four month term which ends 
(exams included) before Christ- 
mas 2) a one month intersession 
for independent study, election of 
non-major courses, or intensified 
coverage of a regular session 
major course 3) a four month 
spring term beginning in Febru- 
ary. Students would carry a max- 
imum load of twelve credits a 
term, six credits an interses- 



By MARY ANN BURNS 

sion. Advantages: more oppor- 
tunity for quality rather than 
quantity of study: "endless pos 
sibilities for cirricular improve- 
ment. 

"Deficiencies — a necessity at 
Mary Washington?" "self - 
scheduled exams," and "op- 
tional class attendence" are 
three potent topics for Senator 
Sandi Mason's Instruction Com- 
mittee. Besides taking the course 
evaluation survey, it is currently 
working on majors evaluation 
with the Curriculum Committee. 

These two committees repre- 
sent a responsible "New Direc- 
tion" at Mary Washington, yet 
political reality is slowing its 



forward thrust. For it is quite 
true that as Alex states, "in 
academic matters, the Senate 
really has no power." No mat- 
ter how well researched and ex- 
tensive their findings are, the 
committees will not "get any- 
place unless we work jointly with 
the faculty." Alex believes the 
college would be better served 
if the committees were "re- 
search bodies supplementing the 
faculty." 

It is apparent that supplemen- 
tary or not the academic affairs 
committees will be adding need- 
ed insight to the state of aca- 
demics at Mary Washington. 
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Calendar of events 

MONDAY, NOV. 18 

• General Student Recital, 6:45 p.m., duPont Theater. 

• Phi Sigma Iota meeting, 7:00 p.m., Chandler 21. 

TUESDAY, NOV. 19 

• Fencine club. 6:30 p.m.. Lee 108. 

o SEA speaker: Kurt Schleicher, Special Education, 6:30 p.m., 

Combs 200. 
t Young Republicans, 6:30 p.m., Monroe 21. 

• Alumnae Fashion Show, 7:30 p.m. duPont Theater. 

• Travel and Adventure Series: "Scotland Afore Ye," 8:15 p. m, 
Stafford H. S. Auditorium. 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 20 

• Speaker: Peter Taylor, UVa, reading from his works, 10:10 a.m., 
ACL Ballroom. Jt 

• Future of the College Committee meeting, 4 p.m., Radio room, GW. 

• Faculty General Cooperative Committee meeting, 4 p.m., Lounge B. 

• Faculty Colloquy, 2:30 p.m., Science 100. 

• Mortar Board dessert, 6 p.m., Lounge B. 

• Junior Class meeting, 6:30 p.m., ACL Ballroom. 

• Outing Club meeting, 6:30 p.m., Lee 108. 

• Senate meeting, 9 p.m., ACL Ballroom. 

THURSDAY, NOV. 21 

• Careers Night, 6:30 p.m., ACL Ballroom. 

• Christian Science meeting, 6:45 p.m., Owl's Nest, Chandler. 

• Pi Nu Chi initiation, 6:45 p.m., Baptist Student Center. 

• Young Democrats meeting, 7 p.m., Monroe 21. 

SATURDAY, NOV. 23 

• Tutorial project, Chandler Lounge and classrooms, 9 a.m. to noon. 

• Movie: "John F. Kennedy, or Years of Lightning— Days of Drum," 

GW Auditorium, 8 p.m. 



English department to show films 



Current American poets and 
authors will be the subject of a 
series of National Educational 
Television films to be shown by 
the English department on 
Wednesday evenings at 7 P.m. 
probably beginning this week. 

NET, in connection with Indiana 
University is offering a unique 
film series entitled "U.S.A." 
The forty-five films include 

American novels and writers 
from World War I to the Sixties 
and contemporary poets and their 
works. 

With few exceptions the movies 



By TRACY ANTLEY 

are thirty minutes long, and con- 
sist of interviews with the var- 
ious writers in their homes and 
segments of their works read 
aloud by the artists themselves. 
Anne Sexton talks of her experi- 
ences in a mental institution; Ed 
Sanders rocks out in a segment 
with his Greenwich Village group 
the Fugs; John Weiners reads 
his poetry amid the ruins of San 
Francisco's Hotel Wently; and 
Michael McClure discusses hal- 
luciongenic drugs in creating his 
poems. 

Among the authors in the series 
are Saul Bellow, Bruce Jay Freid- 
man, Truman Capote, Philip 



Roth, John Updike, and Vladimir 
Nabokov. Poets include Robert 
Lowell, Hart Crane, Frank 
O-Hara, and Robert Duncan. The 
first showing tentatively includes 
interviews with Allen Ginsberg 
and Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 

One poetry and one writing film 
will be shown at a time, lasting 
a little over an hour each week. 

The program was initiated by 
members of the English depart- 
ment for the benefit of English 
majors and all interested stu- 
dents and faculty members. The 
films will be shown in Chandler 
unless otherwise designated by 
the advance publicity. Admission 
is free. 



Teens rejoice at bombing halt 



By GUY MENDES 
The Kentucky KERNEL 
Louisville, Ky. (CPS) -It was 
V-A day. 

Youngsters screamed, "The 
war is over," while waving two- 
fingered victory signs. They 



shouted; they hugged the people 
next to them. A victory for peace 
had been won in America - or 
at least so they thought. 

It had just been announced at 
a rock concert in Louisville on 
Halloween night that the Presi- 
dent had ordered an end to the 



College Budget Explored 



The town of Fredericksburg 
cost less to run in a year than 
does Mary Washington College. 
And the $4,600,000 that it takes 
for the College to function for 
the 1968-69 session exists in a 
more structured form than one 
big pile of money from which 
everyone grabs a fistful as the 
need or whim occurs. 

The budget is broken down 
into two components — edu- 
cation in general, and auxiliary 
enterprises. The education in 
general fund is used for faculty, 



By CHRISTINE DUFFEY 

administration, and staff sal- 
aries, office equipment, the li- 
brary, maintenance and operation 
of the physical plant, new pro- 
grams, and academic functioning 
in general. The $2,900,000 al- 
located to this part of the bud- 
get comes from out-of-state tui- 
tion and general College fees. 

Auxiliary enterprises en- 
compass the dormitories, in- 
firmary, dining hall, laundry, 



bookstore and C-Shop. The fa- 
cilities must be entirely self- 




Downtown 
Fredericksburg 



sustaining; no money from the 
education in general fund can 
be used to support them. The 
anticipated income from the 1968- 
69 room and board fees and any 
profit from the auxiliary enter- 
prises totals $1,700,000. The re- 
mainder, after deductions for any 
expenses that are incurred in 
the operation of the auxiliary 
enterprises, comprises a re- 
serve fund. 

This reserve is used for main- 
tenance and upkeep of all the 
auxiliary enterprise facilities, 
for improvements in this realm 
such as the new lower dining area 
in Seacobeck, for bond service 
fees (approximately $100,000 a 
year for 25 years on the four 
newest dormitories), for fire in- 



surance, and for the purchase 
of services from the education 
in general fund. 

If a surplus is generated from 
the auxiliary enterprises, it is 
retained to the credit of the Col- 
lege. All profits, as such, are 
earmarked for the operation and 
improvement of the auxiliary en- 
terprises as a whole. Theoretic- 
ally, though, some of this re- 
serve money could be transfer- 
red to the education in general 
fund if an occasion should ever 
arise for doing so. 

The money that the College 
asks for from the State legis- 
lature is determined by sub- 
tracting the amount received 

See FUNDS. Page 16 
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YELLOW CAB CO., INC. 

1300 Princess Anne St. 
24-hr. Service - Radio Dispatched 

373-6693 373-3001 

Discount for College students for both 
out-of-town and local trips. 




PRECIOUS 
CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 

7E. Stratton of London imported enamel or 
golden compacts, pillboxes, and a holds-all- 
sizes cigarette case. The enamel group is aptly 
called "Carnaby Street" 2.50 to 8.00 



Take advantage of our 

PRE-H0UDAY Specials 

November 18-23 

Substantial discounts on every item in stock, 
even Christmas albums. 



Music Is Our 
Business" 

818 Caroline Street 




bombing in Vietnam. The emcee 
didn't specify North or South, he 
just said Vietnam. 

Most of the crowd of several 
thousand were of high school age. 
At the announcement many jump- 
ed to their feet cheering. Visions 
of troop steamers easing into 
crowded West Coast harbors 
danced through my head. For a 
moment I had been caught up in 
the delusion. I checked myself - 
a time for optimism, yes; for 
jubilance, no. 

I had heard the radio announce- 
ment of the halt as I pulled into 
the concert hall parking lot. The 
announcement was not unexpected 
and caused no great elation. 

But the audience was young, 
mostly high school age. Not hav- 
ing communicated in the past few 
years with the high school set, I 
wasn't certain they were even 
interested in political news. 

The war still in the primary 
processes of escalation while I 
was at that age had had little ef- 
fect on our daily lives. Few 
actually feared it; most were 
headed for college and did not 
expect to be bothered by the con- 
flict. 

Soon after I found my seat, it 
was to become apparent that the 
war weighs heavily on the minds 
of today's teen set. 

A thin girl behind me began re- 
peating, "The war is over, the 
war is over," in an overzealous 
tone which led me to believe she 
was being satirical, or maybe 
just repeating the identical title 
of one of the Doors songs. 

I overheard as she turned to 
the lad next to her and almost 

See WAR, Page 16 
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Ends Tuesday Night 
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Week starts Wednesday 
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Student radicals are only temporary institutions 



By JULIUS LESTER 
The GUARDIAN 
College Press Service 

A student movement has its 
own built-in limitations, both in 
terms of how muih it can do and 
how much it can understand. In 
some ways, a student movement 
tends to be artificial because the 
student lives in an artificial in- 
vironment — the university. 
Thus, it is natural that a student 
movement generally concerns it- 
self with issues that the majority 
of society has hardly any time at 
all to be concerned about. This is 
good to a point. Without the stu- 
dent demonstrations against the 
war, there would've been no anti- 
war movement. Without student 
consciousness of racism, blacks 
would be even more isolated and 
vulnerable to attack. 

A student movement evolves to 
an inevitable point where it rea- 
lizes that wars and racism ire the 
manifestations of an inhuman sys- 
tem and if wars and racism are 
going to be stopped, the system 
itself must be stopped and another 
created. Aid it is at this point 
that a student movement reaches 
the boundaries of its inherent 
limitations. When this juncture 
is reached, the student movement 
finds its members becoming in- 
creasingly frustrated and the 
movement seeks to relieve the 
frustration through activism aid- 
or by turning its attention to 
changing the students' immediate 
environment, the university. 

A student movement which con- 
cerns itself with bringing about 
changes within the university is 
engaging in an act which can have 
all the appearances of being im- 
portant, while being, in essence, 
quite unimportant. Regardless of 
how unending one's stay in a 
nnivprsitv mav seem, the fact yet 



remains that after four years of 
serving time, the student leaves. 
The university is a temporary 
society for most who live within 
its confines and as such, any 
radical activity aimed at it is of 
limited value. 

Because the university is a 
temporary society, any move- 
ment coming from it is in danger 
of being temporary. The next 
student generation may have 
more traditional interests than 
the one which kept the campus in 
an uproar during the preceding 
four years. And while student 
movements are characterized by 
a great willingness to confron 1 
the reigning social authority, 
there is nothing inherent in a 
student movement that will in- 
sure its evolution into a radica 1 
movement once the students leave 
the university. 

Perhaps the greatest liability 
of a student movement is that it 
is only able to speak to other 
students. While this is of limited 
value, the fact still remains that 
there is perhaps no group more 
powerless than students. Not only 
are students without power, the 
instruments of power are not 
even part of their world. If all 
students went on strike, it 
wouldn't cause the society to 
pause in its step. The most that 
a student movement can do is to 
disrupt. The power to disrupt, 
however, cannot be eqjated with 
the power to ma'ze a revolution. 
A student movement is only a 
revolutionary force when it can 
act as an adjunct with other forces 
in the society. It is needless to 
say that such a situation does not 
presently exist. 

When student radicals leave 
the campus,- they can avoid 
coming into direct contact with 
other forces in the society by 



creating their own little worlds 
where they continue to live with 
each other, talk only to each 
other and remain unconcerned 
about the concrete problems 
which most people have to face. 
The student radical is never 
heard talking about a rise in the 
price of milk, new taxes, real 
wages or doctor bills. The stu- 
dent radical creates his own so- 
ciety in which money is not an 
overriding problem and because 
it isn't, the student radical thinks 
that revolution is all about love, 
because he has time to think 
about love. Everybody else is 
thinking about surviva\ 

No master how radical a stu- 
dent may be, his radicalism re- 
mains virgin until he has had to 
face the basic problems which 
everyone in the society has to 
face —paying the rent every 
month. It is easy to be radical 
when someone else is under- 
writing it. It is all too easy to 
belittle the Wallace-supporting 
factory worker when -one does 
not know the constant economic 
insecurity and fear under which 
that factory worker lives. 

Whtle the goal of revolution is 
the creation of the new man, 
people turn to revolution when 



Human relations 
council formed 

The Fredericksburg Council on 
Human Relations is sponsoring 
a discussion between the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Commission 
and members of the Council. 
There will be a presentation by 
Fred Bays, Chairman of the 
Economic Opportunities Com- 
mission, and one by a member 
of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity of Washington, D. C. 



Faculty advocates 4-1-4 



from Page 10 
I think that students take too many 
courses at once and end up doing 
mediocre jobs. The one month 
intersession could be very bene- 
ficial." 

Mr. Allen, sociology depart- 
ment: "My own personal opinion 
is that this system will work here 
from what I know about it. We 
should consult other institutions 
where the experiment has been 
tried to see what we can learn 
from them before we try to con- 



duct this experiment ourselves." 

Mr. Bernstein, American Stud- 
ies program advisor -. "I am all 
for it. Intersession would work 
out absolutely. The possibility 
should be there for girls to 
initiate courses." 



Mr. Castle of the biology de- 
partment; Mr. Luntz of the music 
department, and Mtss Benton of 
the phys.ed department were also 
interviewed but did not wish to 
comment on the subject. 
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Park and Shop 



MERLE NORMAN 

COSMETCS 

Courtesy Demonstration by Appointment 

Studio Hours: 10:00 am to 9:00 pm 
Hallmark Cards and Party Accessories 



Goolrick's 
Pharmacy 

DRUGGISTS 
PRESCRIPTION 

RUSSELL STOVER 
CANDIES 

COSMETICS 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 

901 Caroline Street 

Phone 373-3411 



AD 



Name brand cocktail dresses, 
sices 12-16. Fashionable ma- 
terials and styles. Priced 
from $10-815. Phone Mrs. 
Shirley Rut*, 373-9470. 

Tall, 1st yr. Law. UVa. 
Yankee liking tennis, skiing, 
riding, McCarthy, Hendrix, 
and ballet desires to meet 
compatible, attractive, warm 
girl. If interested, write to 
PO Box 3783. University Sta- 
tion, Charlottesville, Virginia 




The Christmas gift only you can give . . . 

A portrait by 

Colony Studios 



corner of William 
and Princess Anne Streets 



phone 373-4567 



that becomes the only means of 
satisfying their material needs. 
They do not become revolutiona- 
ries because of any ideas about 
the new man. 

The student radical has to be- 
come an everyday radical before 
he can be totally trusted. He must 
know the concrete problems 
which face the everyday person. 
And while such issues as the war 
in Vietnam, the repression of 
Mexican students and the inva- 
sion of Czechoslavakia are im- 
portant, revolution is made from 
the three eternal issues —food, 
clothing and shelter, air job is 
to show people that they are being 
robbed of their birthright for a 
mess of pottage and that is not 
necessary. 



Boggled mind 



from Page 3 

Susie asked if Franny had "seen 
the light," to which Franny af- 
firmed that from her perspective, 
the guidebook and handbook as- 
sume the good of the structure, 
not the good of the student, is at 
stake in most matters, and that 
the secretive nature of the pro- 
ceedings could lend itself to any 
type of tactics or motives, with 
few people any the wiser. 

Susie, at this point regretted 
that she did not agree with Fran- 
ny. Noticing the lighted cigarette 
in Franny 's hand, Susie quoted 
paragraph 3, page 41 of the Hand- 
book "Smokers may not smoke 
. . . on campus grounds." and 
declared that, as a responsible 
citizen, she felt honor bound to 
turn Franny in. 



As long as the movement is 
dominated by students, the move- 
ment will carry within it the seeds 
of its own death. As long as the 
student, upon graduation, carries 
his radicalism to an apartment 
three blocks away from the cam- 
pus or to the nation's East Vil- 
lages where a thousand others 
just like him reside, his radi- 
calism will remain theoretical- 
ly correct and pragmatically ir- 
relevant, except as a gadfly 
forcing the system to make mini- 
mal reforms. 



"Yet" editor 
will poll 
campus 

Today marks the beginning of 
YET magazine polling for the 
new issue to be published in 
April. The booklet will include 
information on 500 courses. 

Editor Alex Tomalonis and her 
staff will question students about 
all courses they took in the 
second semester of the 1967- 
1968 session, except those 
taught by a professor who is no 
longer a member of the faculty. 
The following dorms will be poll- 
ed in November: Tri-Unit, Ran- 
dolph, Mason, Framar, Brent, 
Marye, Bushnell, and Russell. All 
other students will be contacted 
in December 



KNIT-NOCK 

Randolf and Ferry Roads 

373-1214 or 
1300 Augustine Street 
Outside College Gate.: 
373-5087 
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white fabric pumps 
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widths 
satin and peau de soie 

BARETT'S 

Park and Shop 
open every night tir 9:00 
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The Villager Collec- 
tor greets Autumn 
with energy, spirit, 
noble purpose and 
closest frineds to do 
their best. And she 
does it in confident, 
co - operative Vil- 
lager things like 
these. 
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Letters reflect anti-inflexibility and anti-absolutist 



from Page 2 
not excellent education — cer- 
tainly one commensurate with 
my demonstrated abilities. Re- 
cently I've come to the conclu- 
sion that I was wrong. 

The objectives of this insti- 
tution presented in paragraph 3 
of the "Letter from the Chancel- 
lor" in the 1968-1969 Student 
Handbook strikes me as far from 
mediocre. Mary Washington 
seems to be struggling furiously 
to instill certain very strong 
values and principles in its stu- 
dents. The values which we are 
being asked to accept are found 
in the "assumptions made by all 
of us that involve matters or 
problems of taste, matters of 
choice and judgement, matters of 
tradition, matters of courtesy, 
matters of the genteel in life." 
I do not find these values, in 
themselves, objectionable or ar- 
chaic, but I believe that the air 
of finality accompanying their ap- 
preciation is stifling* oppressive 
and not in tune with the openess 
and experimentation that I con- 
sider crucial to a relevant, well 
rounded education. Specifically 
I think that they include: loyalty 
(which can be distorted to create 
the kind of blind allegiance to 
institutions that characterized 
Nazi Germany); honesty (which 
all too often is carried to scrupu- 
losity); discretion (often manifest 
in the remark, "We don't mention 



things like that"), discipline 
(which often connotes conformi- 
ty); austerity (Puritanism?); pos- 
itivism and intolerance (while 
they may be necessary at time 
to affirm human freedom they 
are more frequently seen as 
tools to deny it); respectability 
(which can protect others from 
flagrantly odious behavior yet 
often simply promotes conformi- 
ty); and politeness (which is great 
when it is sensitive to human 
dignity but often seems a way 
out of necessary conflict). Where 
is the diversity which lends itself 
to a "broad education," men- 
tioned in the "Purpose of the 
College," in this plea for con- 
sensus? 

Even to the limited and abso- 
lute extent to which this school 
fosters them, these values do not 
appear mediocre. They must be 
developed through hard work — 
in stifling many inate impulses of 
human curiosity. They must be 
maintained through hard work - 
in remaining closed to new ideas 
and influences, and in constantly 
re-rationalizing and reinforcing 
old opinions. In addition, medi- 
ocrity is not ordinarily associ- 
ated with articulation and com- 
mittment, and these "matters", 
by their nature, must be contin- 
ually reasserted and rearticulat- 
ed. The individual who embodies 



them is ordinarily strongly com- 
mitted to this task. 

I hope that this letter will not 
be misinterpreted as my "last 
word" on MWC and what edu- 
cation "ought to be." I hope that 
I am not being one more uncon- 
structive complainer. I hope 
Mary Washington can be, or will 
want to be, a little more sensi- 
tive to the needs of its students 
and a little less obsequious to 
its inflexible rules and archaic 
objectives. 

AILEEN M. REYNOLDS 

Ayn Rand questioned 
on war explanation 

Dear Editor: 

In "The Presidential Candi- 
dates, 1968" I found an irrational 
admixture of denigration of the 
physical characteristics of Hum- 
phrey, emotionally loaded name- 
tags, and bad grammar. The 
whole is a performance worthy of 
Wallace's best style. 

For further enlightenment of 
the state of the nation, I turned to 
Capitolism: The Unknown Ideal. I 
had noted that this book was to 
proffer "the solution to the prob- 
lems which have been plaguing the 
human race ever since the begin- 
ning of civilization." 

In this book I found that modern 
students "are not independent 



thinkers nor intellectual orgina- 
tors; they are unable to answer 
or withstand the flood of modern 
sophistries." Realizing the ob- 
jective truth of this statement, I 
shall nevertheless attempt to 
withstand, if not to answer, the 
sophistry under discussion. 

My first objection to the "phil- 
osophy" of Ayn Rand concerns 
the m otive of her prolific prosely- 
tization. If the lady espoused real 
individualism, she would not at- 
tempt to create a foil owing of Ayn 

Rand stereotypes. Can that per- 
son who patterns his thinking af- 
ter each aphorism issuing from 
the Objectivist mouthpiece be 
considered an individual in any 
sense of the word? Assuming such 
a strange definition of individua- 
lism, could the product under 
question bring himself to support, 
by profession, that nadir of statist 
society, the state school? (To 
the unindoctrinated:"statism"is 
Rand's word for the "policy of 
concentrating extensive econom- 
ic, political, and related controls 
in the state at the cost of in- 
dividual liberty." The word in- 
cludes American socialism, Ger- 
man Nazism, Italian Fascism and 
Russian Communism.) 

My second objection concerns 
the absolutism of Ayn Rand's 
statements. For example, in 
chapter 14, "The Anatomy of 
Compromise", she states, "If 



Desk accessories to 
give or get 




White and Beige 
(1) Bulletin Bails - 5" 
cork ball revolves on 
metal base - comes with 
push pins, pencils and 
ball point pens. $5.00 

Bulletin Block is 4"x6" 
- comes with items 
shown including a gold 
plated pencil sharpen- 
er. $5.00. (2) Compact, 
hanging bulletin board - 
new and unusual but use- 
ful $3.00 



(3) Memo- Lite, Family mes- 
sage center, telephone light 
and low intensity night light 
too. $6.00. 

(4) Telephone indexer - Sev- 
eral styles and colors to se- 
lect from - many features. 
$2.25 up. 

(5) Book-ends - Select from 
wood vinyl covered metal, or 
with brass with leatherette in- 
serts. $3.00 set and up. 
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an individual holds mixed prem- 
ises, his vices undercut, hamper, 
defeat and ultimately destroy his 
virtues. What is the moral status 
of an honest man who steals once 
in a while? In the same way, if a 
group of men pursues mixed 
goals, its bad principles drive 
out the good." Most of us learned 
in Sunday School that one rotten 
apple spoils the barrel. Most of 
us also learn, with time, the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing the quali- 
ty of "rottenness". The affairs 
of men always have been, and will 
be, built not on the rigid ideal, 
but on the functional expedient. 

Consider Rand's opinions on 
"The Roots of War" (chapter 2): 
"Statism needs war, a free coun- 
try does not. Statism survives by 
looting; a free country survives 
by production." . . . "U nuclear 
weapons are a dreadful threat 
and mankind cannot afford war 
any longer, then mankind cannot 
afford statism any longer ... Let 
all those who are actually con- 
cerned with peace . . . realize 
that if war is ever to be outlaw- 
ed, it is the use of force that has 
to be outlawed." The pen, we've 
heard, is mightier than the sword. 
In the contest between the Ameri- 
can pen and the Russian sword, 
however, my money would lie with 
the latter (that is, unless the pen 
were utilized in the authorization 
of nuclear attack). 

The simplistic naivete of Ayn 
Rand's statements is appalling. 
Her half-truths and her untruths 
are too abundant for enumera- 
tion. Read the book for yourself. 

Having had the experience, I 
would like to express my 
pleasure at the perceptiveness 
of Walter Goodman's review of 
the book in the November 20, 
1966 edition of "Book Week,": 
"The philosophy is jejune, the 
economics mostly sloganeering 
... the history spectacularly se- 
lective. Better think of the Ob- 
jectivist as Batman in the service 
of the better classes . . . Looked 
at this way, they are not without 
a Quixotic appeal." My own 
evaluation would be less chari- 
table. 

Sincerely, 
Alice B. Clagett 
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FREE Gift Wrapping 

Bank Amerioard and Master Charge 



Latest addition to our menu - 

T Bone steak 
sandwiches and dinners. 

Fried chicken, fish, shrimp, and North 
Carolina style pit-cooked barbecue din- 
ners also available. 

RED PIG 



FREE 



Delivery on carry-out 
orders over $5.00 



OPEN FRIDAY 
NIGHTS TILL 8:30 

214 William St. 
Phone 373-7641 



11:00-9:00 daily 
11:00-10:00 Friday and Saturday 
Closed Monday 



phone 373-5400 
1222 Kings Highway 
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Alice invites you to visit the 
shop and make your gift 
selections early! Select an 

I 

ETIENNE AIGNER hand- 
bag, gloves, shoes, key 
case, eyeglass case, wal- 
let, or leather headband. 

LANZ of California leads 
the way in dresses; junior 
petite sizes also available. 

LYLE & SCOTT skirts and 
sweaters from Scotland, 
white cable knit sweaters, 
lingerie, folding slippers, 
jewelry, hankies, and 
many unusual items just 
right for the "person who 
has everything!" 

Approved Charge 
Accounts welcome. 

Come visit us at 314-B 
William Street 



Liquor to make the scene 
if second referendum passes 



Peace Corps continues 
college degree program 



Tourists and guests at the 
nearby Holiday Inn, Howard 
Johnson's, and Sheraton Motor 
Inn may find themselves drawn 
to Fredericksburg during cock- 
tail hour this winter. These and 
other motel complexes are lo- 
cated in Spotsylvania County, 
which has yet to vote on the op- 
tional liquor by the drink refer- 
endum. 

The voters of Fredericksburg 
gave their approval to tne refer- 
endum on November 5 to the tune 
of 500 magical votes. Stafford 
County decisively opted to re- 
main dry. 



By PAT GWALTNEY 

To qualify for a liquor licen- 
se, a restaurant must have a 
seating capacity for at least fifty 
persons. Also, more than one 
half of the gross revenue must 
be from the sale of food and 
non-ale holic beverages. Since 
applicants for this license may 
not be made until thirty days 
after the referendum vote has 
been certified, the earliest date 
for actual sale would be mid- 
December. 

A preliminary petition for the 
referendum in Spotsylvania 
County was signed by the neces- 



sary number of voters on Novem- 
ber 5. In case of a negative vote, 
the county or city must wait four 
years before a second petition. 
If the new referendum works 
well in Fredericksburg, perhaps 
Spotsylvania County will approve 
when it is brought to a vote. 

Eight local restuarants and 
some clubs can qualify for a 
liquor license. With the new de- 
mand for bartenders comes some 
unique employment opportuni- 
ties. A bartending school has 
been set Op in Richmond to meet 
the need. 




ESKIMOS 



the smartest young 
boot in the class 




This year be at the head of your class 
with the most popular and admired boots 
on campus. Our chic boots from BARETT 
never spot or mark with age. They take 
the hardest wear in their pretty stride, 
keep you snug and warm in the worst 
weather throughout the entire semester. 
So many shapes, colors, styles, and name 
brands to choose from. From $8.99. 



BARETT SHOES 

Park and Shop 

open every night til 9:00 
Central Charge and Bank Americard 



Officials of the Peace Corps 
and the State University of New 
York College at Brockport have 
announced the completion of ar- 
rangements for continuing the 
Peace Corps - College Degree 
Program which will admit a third 
group of candidates in June, 1969. 

Candidates must complete 
their sophomore or junior year 
in good standing at an accredited 
college by June, 1969. If select- 
ed, one acedemic year with two 
summers of fully subsidized and 
integrated academic courses and 
Peace Corps training will enable 
the volunteer to earn an A.B. or 
B.S. degree and be eligible for a 
Peace Corps assignment. Volun- 
teers are expected to major in 
mathematics or the sciences, 
but those entering before com- 



pletion of the junior year will 
have the opportunity for a double 
major. 

With a degree, teaching licen- 
se, in-depth cultural preparation 
and fluency in Spanish, gradu- 
ates will begin their two year 
Latin American assignment, dur- 
ing which they will have the op- 
portunity to earn a maximum of 
12 semester hours of graduate 
credit. 

Features making this program 
unique include academic credit 
for Peace Corps training, two 
fully subsidized summer ses- 
sions totalling 30 semester cred- 
it hours, individualized program- 
ming, opportunity for double ma- 
jors, and supervised overseas 
graduate work. 
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Mon., thru Fri. 10-9 
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"Sfop the Viet War" 
gains momentum with youth 



from Page 12 



squealed - "Isn't that great?" 

"Yeah. Eighteen isn't too far 
around the corner, you know," 
he told her. 

"Well now you can look forward 
to being 18," she said. 

It was too much, sounding more 
like a canned routine of two back- 
seat teenie-boppers than a dialog 
between two live kids. 

But they were sincere. Down 
the row a boy had begun repeat- 
ing that the war had ended while 
hugging his girlfriend. . 

I couldn't stand it; it was as 
if someone had played a cruel 
joke on these children, children 
that, as I hadn't fully realized, 
knew they faced a very vague 
future. 

I turned to the girl and ex- 
plained that even though the 
bombing of North Vietnam was to 
cease, the war would continue in 
the South. 

Probably being only a front- 
page headline reader and not 
knowing much about the com- 
plexities of the war, the girl 
had trouble grasping what I had 
said. 

She got some inkling of the 
idea soon enough and grabbed a 
boy a few seats down, asking me 
to repeat what I had said to him. 

At that time the emcee bounded 
to the stage to give the news. 

Many young minds were temp- 
orarily eased that night. Unfor- 



tunately, the war was far from 
over. But who could explain that 
to these suddenly reborn child- 
ren? They were busy enjoying 
Jim Morrison of the Doors as he 
shouted: "We want the world and 
we want it . . . now?" 

The kids snapped their Christ- 
mas Kodaks and hollered back 
with a loud, affirmative "NOW!" 



Freshman Mary Martha Wood 
of Roanoke, Virginia has been 
awarded the nation's highest 
award of the Junior Catholic 
Daughters in being titled as the 
"Nation's Outstanding Junior 
Catholic Daughter for 1968." 



Student freedom experimented; 
reactions rally to the cause 



Funds explained 

from Page 12 
from student fees from the total 
needed to operate the College. In 
the biennium 1968-70, the legis- 
lature will supply $2,318,000 
from its general funds, that is, 
its tax monies. This represents 
about 48 per cent of total College 
operating expenses in the edu- 
cation in general area, a sub- 
stantial increase from the 20 
per cent which has been the case 
in past years. In the sense that 
normally the College relies very 
little on State funds, MWC is 
not as much State-supported as 
it is State-aided. The increase 
in support, however, does re- 
flect the growing concern of the 
State over its educational fa- 
cilities on the college level. 



(EDITOR'S NOTE - The follow- 
ing analysis is taken from the 
results of a poll of the students 
in the experimental psychology 
classes. The poll measures stu- 
dent reaction to their new aca- 
demic freedom and responsibi- 
lity. The system is explained in 
the BULLET of October 21.) 

Dr. Nazarro polled his two ex- 
perimental psychology classes 
to determine the value of this 
teaching method to individual 
students. Results were very fav- 
orable toward the technique, text, 
and course in general. 

Students were first asked about 
the text. Opinions were very posi- 
tive on the whole, but did include 



By MARY WEAVER 

statements such as, "extremely 
difficult," or "vague in some 
areas" and "not always clear." 
One student found it "clear 
enough for people who had not 
had college biology, but also in 
enough detail and on a high enough 
plane to be interesting to biology 
and chemistry majors." How- 
ever, another said, "I have the 
feeling the authors think all be- 
ginning students areSLOWl"The 
majority found it very readable. 

Questions about the length of 
assignments, fairness of quizzes 
and grading, helpfulness of the 
proctors, and the use of the prog- 
ress bulletin board also had 
favorable results. 



Some of the few suggestions 
for improvement were "more 
testing times," "more lectures 
and films," "experiments," and 
"suggested outside reading sour- 
>» 
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As seen in VOGUE 




Limited 
Edition 
masterpiece 
in crepe 




High, wide, self-portrait collar above a box- 
pleat front and trench cuffs. Supple sand 
crepe of 80% Dacron* polyester, 20% cotton. 

White and Beige 

THE 

FASHION 
PLATE 

1009 Princess Anne St 




Faculty circulates petition 



protesting rme range 



Thirty members of the faculty 
have signed a petition protesting 
the establishment of a rifle range 
on the MWC campus. The names 
have been submitted to Chancel- 
lor Simpson. The figure repre- 
sents between twenty and twenty- 
five percent of the faculty. Some 
nonsigning professors objected 
to the wording, others opposed 
the principle of the protest. 



When queried, Mr. Robert 
Saunders of the History depart- 
ment, one of the petition's pro- 
ponents, stated that he was satis- 
fied with the results. The issue 
was not pushed at all, yet nearly 
a fourth of the faculty signed. 

Although the matter was to be 
discussed at the last faculty meet- 
ing, due to the lack of pressing 
business no session was held. 



The general feeling about this 
technique was that the student 
had more of the responsibility to 
learn, and that she did learn. A 
number mentioned the easy trap 
of procrastination in this method, 
but another felt "The indepen- 
dence leads to accomplishment, 
and improvement leads to en- 
couragement. More people will 
feel more confident about their 

study habits." Of the students 
polled, 95 per cent felt that this 
method of teaching enabled them 
to learn better. 

A majorityofstudents,32ofthe 
43 polled, wished more courses 
would be taught this way, but 
many noted that not all courses 
would be suitable. Again some 
students took opposing view- 
points. For example, one felt 
that it is "not practical for all 

courses —good for courses bas- 
ed on reading but not science or 
math since they require detailed 
explanation," and another said 
"It wouldn't work well for some- 
thing like English where discus- 
sion is essential." 



Bell System Interviewers will be on 
campus December 11, 12, and 13. 




And they'll be representing the Bell 
Telephone Companies across the coun- 
try. These are the people who can tell 
you all about opportunities for top grad- 
uates in Management, Engineering, and 
Computer Programming. There are 
openings in most major U. S. cities. 
There may beoneforyou. For an appoint- 
ment, contact the Placement Office 
in Student Activities Bldg. (Room 307). 

An equal opportunity employer 

The C&PTelephone Company of Virginia 

Part of the Nationwide Bell System 




